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PREFACE. 


It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  of  this  volume,  that 
the  tales  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed,  have  been 
drawn  from  the  popular  traditions  of  various  nations  of 
the  world.  This  gives  an  unusual  variety  to  the  contents 
of  the  book,  and  it  is  hoped  will  increase  its  attractions 
for  the  young  people,  for  whose  entertainment  and 
instruction  it  is  designed. 

In  selecting  these  stories,  the  editor  has  endeavored 
to  give  to  the  whole  book  a decidedly  moral  tone,  such 
as  would  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  young  in 
the  most  important  element  of  character. 


THE  BIRTH 

OF  THE  POPULAR  TALE. 

There  was  a time  when  there  were  no  Pop- 
ular Tales,  and  a sad  time  it  was  for  children ; 
for  in  their  youthful  paradise  the  most  beau- 
tiful butterfly  was  wanting.  At  this  time 
there  were  also  two  children  of  a king,  who 
played  together  in  their  father’s  splendid 
garden.  This  garden  was  full  of  the  choicest 
flowers ; its  walks  were  laid  with  stones  of 
various  colors  and  gold  sand,  which  vied  in 
brilliancy  with  the  sparkling  dew  drops  on 
the  flower-beds.  In  the  garden  were  many 
cool  grottoes,  with  plashing  springs,  foun- 
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tains  towering  to  the  sky,  beautiful  marble 
statues,  luxurious  seats.  In  the  basins  swam 
gold  and  silver  fish ; the  most  splendid  birds 
fluttered  in  golden  aviaries,  while  others  of 
the  feathery  tribe,  hopped  about  at  full 
liberty,  warbling  with  sweet  voices  their  de- 
lightful melodies.  But  the  two  royal  children 
saw  these  things  daily,  and  were  weary  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  stones,  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers,  the  fountains  and  the  fishes, 
which  were  all  so  mute,  and  of  the  birds, 
whose  song  they  did  not  understand.  They 
sat  silent  together,  and  were  sad ; they  had 
every  thing  a child  could  wish  for,  kind  pa- 
rents, the  most  costly  playthings,  the  finest 
clothes,  the  daintiest  food,  and  liberty  to  play 
every  day  in  the  garden:  they  were  sad, 
although  they  knew  not  why,  and  knew  not 
what  it  was  they  longed  for. 

One  day,  when  the  queen,  their  mother,  a 
beautiful  stately  dame,  with  a mild  benevo- 
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lent  countenance,  approached  them,  she  was 
grieved  to  see  them  so  sorrowful ; for  thej 
only  looked  at  her  with  a mournful  smile, 
instead  of  running  to  her  full  of  boisterous 
mirth.  It  afflicted  her  to  know  that  hei 
children  were  not  happy,  as  children  should 
and  can  be,  because  they  yet  know  no  care, 
and  the  heaven  of  childhood  is  usually 
a cloudless  one. 

Seating  herself  by  her  children,  a boy  and 
a girl,  the  queen  threw  one  of  her  full  white 
arms  around  each  of  them,  and  said  to  them, 
in  a gentle  maternal  voice,  “ My  dear  child- 
ren, what  is  your  desire  ?” 

“ We  don’t  know,  dear  mother,”  answered 
the  boy.  “ We  are  so  melancholy,”  said  the 
girl. 

“ But  in  the  garden  all  is  so  beautiful,  and 
you  have  every  thing  to  give  you  pleasure. 
Do  you  then  feel  no  pleasure  ?”  asked  the 
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queen ; and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  from 
which  a soul  full  of  goodness  beamed. 

“ What  we  have  does  not  afford  us  pleasure 
enough,”  answered  the  girl.  “We  wish  for 
something,  and  know  not  what,”  added  the 
boy. 

The  mother  was  silent  and  troubled,  and 
thought  within  herself  what  children  could 
possibly  desire  to  afford  them  more  delight 
than  a splendid  garden,  fine  clothes,  abun- 
dance of  playthings,  and  dainty  food ; but 
her  thoughts  busied  themselves  to  no  use. 

“ Oh,  that  I were  only  a child  again !” 
said  she  to  herself  with  a soft  sigh,  “ then, 
perhaps  I might  discover  what  makes  chil- 
dren joyful.  To  comprehend  the  wishes  of 
a child  one  must  be  a child  oneself ; but  I 
have  journeyed  too  far  from  the  land  of 
childhood,  where  golden  birds  fly  among  the 
trees  of  that  paradise ; birds  without  feet ; 
because,  being  never  weary,  they  have  no 
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need  of  earthly  rest.  Oh,  would  such  a 
bird  come  hither,  and  bring  to  my  dear 
children  that  which  would  make  them 
happy!” 

While  the  queen  was  thus  wishing,  a glo- 
riously beautiful  bird  was  seen  floating 
above  her  head  in  the  blue  heaven,  from 
which  there  issued  a brilliancy  like  the 
flames  of  gold  or  the  radiation  of  a precious 
gem.  It  hovered  lower  and  lower,  and  the 
queen  and  the  children  beheld  it.  The 
latter  exclaimed  only,  “ Ah ! ah !”  Their 
astonishment  did  not  allow  them  to  utter  a 
word. 

The  bird  was  beauteous  to  look  upon,  as 
it  came  floating  lower  and  lower,  so  glis- 
tening, so  sparkling,  with  its  vivid  rainbow' 
tints  almost  blinding  the  eyesight  and  yet 
fascinating  it.  It  was  so  beautiful,  that 
the  queen  and  the  children  slightly  shud- 
dered with  delight,  particularly  vdien  they 
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felt  the  fanning  of  its  wings.  Before  they 
were  well  aware  of  it,  the  bird  had  de- 
scended into  the  lap  of  the  queen,  and  looked 
on  the  boy  and  girl  with  eyes  like  the 
friendly  eyes  of  children;  and  yet  there 
was  in  those  eyes  something  that  the  chil- 
dren could  not  comprehend,  something  he- 
terogeneous, appalling;  they  therefore  did 
not  venture  to  touch  the  bird.  They  also 
observed  that  this  rare,  celestial,  beautiful 
creature,  had  under  its  bright,  variegated 
pinions,  some  jet-black  feathers,  which  at  a 
distance  were  not  perceptible.  But  for  a 
closer  survey  of  the  beautiful  bird  the  chil- 
dren had  hardly  sufficient  time,  for  it  in- 
stantly rose  again;  the  footless  bird  of  par- 
dise  glistened,  flew  higher  and  higher,  until 
it  seemed  only  a many-colored  feather  swim- 
ming in  ether,  then  only  a golden  streak, 
and  then  vanished.  During  its  ascent,  the 
queen  and  her  children  looked  after  it  with 
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astonishment.  But,  oh,  wonderful!  when 
mother  and  children  again  cast  their  eyes 
downwards  how  were  they  astonished  anew ! 
On  the  queen’s  lap  lay  a golden  egg  that 
the  bird  had  laid,  which  reflected  hues  of 
golden  green  and  golden  blue,  like  the  most 
beautiful  Labrador  feldspar  and  the  finest 
mother-of-pearl.  On  beholding  it,  the 
children  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  “ See  the 
beautiful  egg!”  But  the  mother  smiled 
with  pleasure ; for  she  had  a presentiment 
that  it  must  be  the  jewel  that  was  wanting 
to  her  children’s  happiness ; that  the  egg, 
in  its  magical  colored  shell,  must  contain  a 
good  that  should  afford  to  the  children  what 
is  denied  to  age,  contentment;  and  allay 
their  longing,  their  infantine  sadness. 

But  the  children  could  not  gaze  enough 
on  the  wondrous  egg,  and  in  viewing  it, 
soon  forgot  the  bird  that  had  laid  it.  At 
first  they  did  not  venture  to  touch  it ; but 
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the  girl  at  length  laid  one  of  her  fingers 
upon  it,  and  suddenly  exclaimed  while  a 
deep  red  overspread  her  innocent  counte- 
nance, “The  egg  is  warm!”  And  then  the 
boy  gave  it  a gentle  touch,  to  feel  whether 
his  sister  had  spoken  the  truth.  At  last 
the  mother  herself  placed  her  soft  white 
hand  on  the  egg ; and  then  what  happened  ? 
The  shell  fell  apart,  and  from  it  issued  a 
being  wonderful  to  behold.  It  had  wings, 
yet  was  not  a bird,  nor  a butterfly,  neither 
a bee,  nor  a dragon-fly ; but  was  something 
of  all  these,  and  altogether  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. In  a word,  it  was  the  party-colored, 
winged,  glittering  delight  of  childhood,  itself 
a child,  the  wondrous  bird  Imagination,  the 
Popular  Tale.  And  now  the  mother  saw 
her  children  no  longer  sad ; for  the  tale  con- 
tinued with  the  childi’en,  and  they  were 
never  weary  of  it  as  long  they  were  children, 
and  it  was  only  after  they  possessed  the  Tale 
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that  the  garden  and  its  flowers,  the  arbors 
and  the  grottoes,  the  woods  and  groves,  af- 
forded them  true  pleasure ; for  the  Tale  en- 
livened everything  to  their  great  happiness. 

The  Tale  even  lent  them  its  wings,  and 
they  flew  far  away  in  the  vast  world,  and, 
nevertheless,  were  at  home  again  as  soon 
as  they  desired.  Those  royal  children  are 
human  beings  in  their  childhood’s  paradise, 
and  nature  is  their  beautiful,  gentle  mother. 

She  wished  the  wondrous  bird  Imagina- 
tion down  from  heaven,  which  has  such 
splendid  golden  feathers,  and  also  some  of 
jet  black,  and  it  laid  in  her  lap  the  golden 
egg  of  Fiction. 

And  as  the  children  contracted  an  ardent 
love  for  the  Tale,  which  sweetened  their 
early  days,  delighted  them  with  its  thousand 
varying  forms  and  metamorphoses,  and 
flew  over  every  house  and  hut,  over  every 
castle  and  palace,  so  was  its  nature  such 
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that  even  those  of  maturer  age  found  plea- 
sure in  it,  provided  only  that  in  their  riper 
years  they  possessed  something  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  garden  of 
childhood,  a ehild-like  simplicity  of  heart. 
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THE  CHAMOIS  HUNTER 


THE  CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

A chamois  hunter  set  out  early  one  morn- 
ing, and  ascended  the  mountains.  He  had 
arrived  at  a great  height,  and  was  in  view 
of  some  chamois,  when  just  as  he  was  laying 
his  bolt  on  his  crossbow,  and  was  about  to 
shoot,  a terrible  cry  from  the  cleft  of  the 
rock  interrupted  his  purpose.  Turning  round 
he  saw  a hideous  Dwarf,  with  a battle-axe 
in  his  hand  raised  to  slay  him.  “Why,” 
cried  he,  in  a rage,  “ hast  thou  so  long  been 
destroying  my  chamois,  and  leavest  not 
with  me  my  flock  ? But  now  thou  shalt  pay 
for  it  with  thy  blood.”  The  poor  hunter 
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THE  CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 


turned  pale  at  the  stranger’s  words.  In  his 
terror  he  was  near  falling  from  the  cliff.  At 
length,  however,  he  recovered  himself,  and 
begged  forgiveness  of  the  Dwarf,  pleaded  his 
ignorance  that  the  chamois  belonged  to  him, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  no 
other  means  of  support  than  what  he  derived 
from  hunting.  The  Dwarf  was  pacified,  laid 
down  his  axe,  and  said  to  him,  “ ’Tis  well ; 
never  be  seen  here  again,  and  I promise  thee 
that  every  seventh  day  thou  shalt  find,  in  the 
morning,  a dead  chamois  hanging  before  thy 
cottage;  but  beware  and  keep  from  the 
others.”  The  Dwarf  then  vanished,  and  the 
hunter  returned  thoughtfully  home,  little 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  the  inactive 
life  he  was  now  to  lead. 

On  the  seventh  morning  he  found,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dwarf’s  promise,  a fat  chamois 
hanging  in  the  branches  of  a tree  before  his 
cottage,  of  which  he  ate  with  great  satisfac- 
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tion.  The  next  week  it  was  the  same,  and 
so  it  continued  for  some  months.  But  at 
last  he  grew  weary  of  this  idle  life,  and  pre- 
ferred, come  what  might,  returning  to  the 
chase,  and  catching  chamois  for  himself,  to 
having  his  food  provided  for  him  without  the 
remembrance  of  his  toils  to  sweeten  the 
repast.  His  determination  made,  he  once 
more  ascended  the  mountains.  Almost  the 
first  object  that  met  his  view  was  a fine  buck. 
The  hunter  levelled  his  bow  and  took  aim  at 
the  prey ; and  as  the  Dwarf  did  not  appear, 
he  was  just  pulling  the  trigger,  when  the 
Dwarf  stole  behind  him,  took  him  by  the 
ankle,  and  tumbled  him  down  the  precipice. 


THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 


Thoughts  of  Heaven ! they  come  when  low 
The  summer  eve’s  breeze  doth  faintly  blow ; 
When  the  mighty  sea  shines  clear,  unstirred 
By  the  wavering  tide  or  the  dipping  bird. 
They  come  in  the  rush  of  the  surging  storm, 
When  the  waves  rear  up  their  giant  form, 
When  the  breakers  dash  o’er  dark  rocks, 
white, 

And  the  terrible  lightnings  rend  the  night ; 
When  the  mighty  ship  hath  vainly  striven ; 
With  the  seaman’s  cry,  come  thoughts  of 
Heaven ! 

They  come  where  man  doth  not  intrude  ; 

In  the  trackless  forest’s  solitude ; 
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In  the  stillness  of  the  grey  rock’s  height, 
Whence  the  lonely  eagle  takes  his  flight ; 
On  peaks  where  lie  the  unwasting  snows ; 
In  the  sun-bright  islands,  rich  repose ; 

In  the  heathery  glen ; by  the  dark,  clear  lake, 
Where  the  wild  swan  broods  in  the  reedy 
brake ; 

Where  nature  reigns  in  her  deepest  rest, 
Pure  thoughts  of  heaven  come  unreprest. 

They  come  as  we  gaze  on  the  midnight  sky, 
When  the  star-gemmed  vault  is  dark  and 
high, 

And  the  soul  on  the  wings  of  thought  sublime, 
Soars  from  the  world  and  the  bounds  of  time, 
Till  the  mental  eye  becomes  unsealed, 

And  the  mystery  of  being  in  light  revealed ! 
They  rise  in  the  old  cathedral  dim, 

When  slowly  bursts  forth  the  holy  hymn, 
And  the  organ’s  tones  swell  full  and  high, 
Till  the  roof  peals  back  the  melody. 
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Thoughts  of  Heaven ! from  his  joy  beguiled, 
They  come  to  the  bright-eyed  playful  child ; 
To  the  man  of  age  in  his  dull  decay, 
Bringing  hopes  that  his  youth  took  not  away ; 
To  the  woe-smit  soul,  in  his  dark  distress, 
As  flowers  spring  up  in  the  wilderness ; — 
Like  the  light  of  day  in  its  blessed  fall, 
Such  holy  thoughts  are  given  to  all . 


THE  WONDERFUL  LITTLE  POUCH. 

At  noon  one  day  a young  peasant  sat  by 
side  of  a wood,  and,  sighing,  prayed  to  God 
to  give  him  a morsel  of  food.  A Dwarf  sud- 
denly emerged  from  the  wood,  and  told  him 
that  his  prayer  should  be  fulfilled.  He  then 
gave  him  the  pouch  that  he  had  on  his  side, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  would  always 
find  in  it  wherewithal  to  satisfy  his  thirst  and 
hunger,  charging  him  at  the  same  time  not 
to  consume  it  all  and  to  share  with  any  one 
who  asked  him  for  food.  The  Dwarf  vanished, 
and  the  peasant  put  his  hand  into  the  pouch 
to  make  trial  of  it,  and  there  he  found  a cake 
of  new  bread,  a cheese,  and  a bottle  of  wine. 

(25) 
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on  which  he  made  a hearty  meal.  He  then 
saw  that  the  pouch  swelled  up  as  before, 
and  looking  in,  he  found  that  it  was  again 
full  of  bread,  cheese,  and  wine.  He  now  felt 
sure  of  his  food,  and  he  lived  on  in  an  idle 
luxurious  way,  without  doing  any  work. 
One  day,  as  he  was  gorging  himself,  there 
came  up  to  him  a feeble  old  man,  who  prayed 
him  to  give  him  a morsel  to  eat.  He  re- 
fused in  a brutal,  churlish  tone,  when  in- 
stantly the  bread  and  cheese  broke,  and 
scattered  out  of  his  hands,  and  pouch  and 
all  vanished. 


AID  AND  PUNISHMENT. 


On  the  side  of  Mount  Pilatus  is  a place 
named  the  Kastler-Alpe,  now  covered  with 
stones  and  rubbish,  but  which  once  was 
verdant  and  fertile.  The  cause  of  the  change 
was  as  follows. 

The  land  was  formerly  occupied  by  a 
farmer,  a churlish,  unfeeling  man,  who, 
though  wealthy,  let  his  only  sister  struggle 
with  the  greatest  poverty  in  the  valley  be- 
neath. The  poor  woman  at  length  having 
fallen  sick,  and  seeing  no  other  resource 
resolved  to  apply  to  her  hard-hearted  brother 
for  the  means  of  emploving  a doctor.  She 
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sent  her  daughter  to  him ; but  the  prayers 
and  tears  of  the  poor  girl  failed  to  move  him, 
and  he  told  her  he  would,  sooner  than  give 
her  any  thing,  see  the  Alpe  covered  with 
stones  and  rubbish.  She  departed,  and  as 
she  went  along  a Dwarf  suddenly  appeared 
to  her.  She  would  have  fled,  but  he  gently 
detained  her,  and  telling  her  he  had  heard 
all  that  had  passed,  gave  her  a parcel  of 
herbs,  which  he  assured  her  would  cure  her 
mother,  and  a little  cheese,  which  he  said 
would  last  them  a long  time. 

On  trial,  the  herbs  quickly  produced  the 
promised  effect ; and  when  they  went  to  cut 
the  cheese  they  found  the  knife  would  not 
penetrate  it,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  pure 
gold.  There  also  came  a sudden  storm  on 
the  mountain,  and  the  Kastler-Alpe  was  re- 
duced to  its  present  condition. 


THE  DWARF 
IN  SEARCH  OF  LODGING. 

One  night,  during  a tremendous  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  a Dwarf  came  travelling 
through  a little  village,  and  went  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage,  dripping  with  rain,  knocking 
at  the  doors,  for  admission.  Hone,  however, 
took  pity  on  him,  or  would  open  the  door  to 
receive  him : on  the  contrary,  the  inhabit- 
ants even  mocked  at  his  distress. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  village  there  dwelt 
two  honest  poor  people,  a man  and  his  wife. 
Tired  and  faint,  the  Dwarf  crept  on  his  staff 
up  to  their  house,  and  tapped  modestly  three 
times  at  the  little  window.  Immediately  the 
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old  shepherd  opened  the  door  for  him,  and 
cheerfully  offered  him  the  little  that  the 
house  afforded.  The  old  woman  produced 
some  bread,  milk,  and  cheese : the  Dwarf 
sipped  a few  drops  of  the  milk,  and  ate  some 
crumbs  of  the  bread  and  cheese.  “ I am  not 
used,”  said  he,  laughing,  “ to  eat  such  coarse 
food : but  I thank  you  from  my  heart,  and 
God  reward  you  for  it : now  that  I am  rested 
I will  proceed  on  farther/7  “ God  forbid !” 
cried  the  good  woman;  “you  surely  don’t 
think  of  going  out  in  the  night  and  in  the 
storm ! It  were  better  for  you  to  take  a bed 
here,  and  set  out  in  the  daylight.”  But  the 
Dwarf  shook  his  head,  and  with  a smile  re- 
plied, “ You  little  know  what  business  I have 
to  do  this  night  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
I have  to  provide  for  you  too ; and  to-mor- 
row you  shall  see  that  I am  not  ungrateful 
for  the  kindness  yon  have  shown  to  me.”  So 
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saying,  the  Dwarf  departed,  and  the  worthy 
old  couple  went  to  rest. 

But  at  break  of  day  they  were  awakened 
by  storm  and  tempest ; the  lightnings 
flashed  along  the  red  sky,  and  torrents  of 
water  poured  down  the  hills  and  valley.  A 
huge  rock  now  tumbled  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  rolled  down  towards  the  vil- 
lage, carrying  along  with  it,  in  its  course, 
trees,  stones,  and  earth.  Men  and  cattle, 
every  thing  in  the  village  that  had  breath 
in  it,  were  buried  beneath  it.  The  waves 
now  had  reached  the  cottage  of  the  two  old 
people,  and  in  terror  and  dismay  they  stood 
out  before  their  door.  They  then  beheld 
approaching  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  a 
large  piece  of  rock,  and  on  it,  jumping  mer- 
rily, the  Dwarf,  as  if  he  was  riding  and 
steering  it  with  a great  trunk  of  a pine  till 
he  brought  it  before  the  house,  where  it 
stemmed  the  water  and  kept  it  from  the  cot- 
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tage,  so  that  both  it  and  the  good  owners 
escaped.  , The  Dwarf  then  swelled  and  grew 
higher  and  higher  till  he  became  a monstrous 
Giant,  and  vanished  in  the  air,  while  the 
old  people  were  praying  to  God  and  thanking 
him  for  their  deliverance. 
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THE  COTTAGE  DOOR. 

Those  little  curly-pated  elves, 

Blest  in  each  other  and  themselves, 
Right  pleasant  ’tis  to  see 
Glancing  like  sunbeams  in  and  out 
The  lowly  porch,  and  round  about 
The  ancient  household  tree. 

And  pleasant  ’tis  to  greet  the  smile 
Of  her  who  rules  this  domicile 
With  firm  but  gentle  sway ; 

To  hear  her  busy  step  and  tone, 
Which  tell  of  household  cares  begun 
That  end  but  with  the  day. 

(35) 
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’Tis  pleasant,  too,  to  stroll  around 
The  tiny  plot  of  garden  ground, 
Where  all  in  gleaming  row 
Sweet  primroses,  the  spring’s  delight, 
And  double  daisies,  red  and  wThite, 
And  yellow  wall-flowers  grow. 

What  if  such  homely  view  as  this 
Awaken  not  the  high-wrought  bliss 
Which  loftier  scenes  impart  ? 

To  better  feelings  sure  it  leads, 

If  but  to  kindly  thoughts  and  deeds 
It  prompt  the  feeling  heart. 


THE  FLOWERS. 


Ye  roses  red,  ye  lilies  white, 

Ye  flowerets  pink  and  blue ; 

Ye  violets  that  avoid  the  light, 

And  ye,  the  sun  who  view : 

And  wild-flowers  of  the  woodland  vale, 
Blossoms  of  every  hue ; 

Assemble  all,  perfume  the  gale. 

Bedeck’d  with  glittering  dew ! 

And  should  you  meet  in  one  vast  throng, 
Your  whispers  would  be  few ; 

No  angry  words,  nor  thoughts  belong, 
Dear  peaceful  flowers,  to  you ! 

(37) 


THE  APPLE  TREE. 

Let  them  sing  of  bright  red  gold ; 

Let  them  sing  of  silver  fair ; 
Sing  of  all  that’s  on  the  earth, 

All  that’s  in  the  air ; 

All  that’s  in  the  sunny  air, 

All  that’s  in  the  sea ; 

And  I’ll  sing  a song  as  rare 
Of  the  apple-tree ! 

The  red-bloomed  apple  tree ; 

The  red-cheeked  apple  tree ; 
That’s  the  tree  for  you  and  me, 
The  ripe,  rosy  apple  tree ! 

(38) 
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Learned  men  have  learned  books, 

Which  they  ponder  day  and  night, 
Easier  leaves  than  theirs  I read, — 
Blossoms  pink  and  white ; 
Blossom  leaves  all  pink  and  white, 
Wherein  I can  see 
Charactered  as  clear  as  light, 

The  old  apple  tree ; 

The  gold-cheeked  apple  tree ; 

The  red-streaked  apple  tree ; 

All  the  fruit  that  groweth  on 
The  ripe,  rosy  apple  tree ! 

Autumn  comes,  and  our  good-man 
Soon  as  harvest-toil  is  o’er, 
Speculates  on  apple  crops — 

Be  they  less  or  more ; 

I could  tell  him ; less  or  more 
Is  well-known  to  me ; 

I have  eyes  that  see  the  core 
Of  the  apple  tree ; 
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The  old,  mossy  apple  tree ; 

The  young,  glossy  apple  tree ; 

Scathed  or  sound,  the  country  round, 
I know  every  apple  tree ! 

Winter  comes,  as  winter  will, 

Bringing  dark  days,  frost  and  rime 
But  the  apple  is  in  vogue 
At  the  Christmas  time ; 

At  the  merry  Christmas  time 
Folks  are  full  of  glee ; 

Then  they  bring  out  apples  prime, 

Of  the  primest  tree ; 

Then  you  the  roast  apple  see 
While  they  toast  the  apple  tree, 
Singing  with  a jolly  chime, 

Of  the  brave  old  apple  tree ! 
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THE  SEAL  HUNTER, 


THE  WOUNDED  SEAL. 

There  once  dwelt  on  the  northern  coast, 
not  far  from  Taigh  Jan  Crot  Callow  (John  o’ 
Groat’s  House,)  a man  who  gained  his  living 
by  fishing.  He  was  particularly  devoted  to 
the  killing  of  the  seals,  in  which  he  had 
great  success.  One  evening  just  as  he  had 
returned  home  from  his  usual  occupation,  he 
was  called  upon  by  a man  on  horseback  who 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  but  who  said 
that  he  was  come  on  the  part  of  a person 
who  wished  to  make  a large  purchase  of  seal- 
skins from  him,  and  wanted  to  see  him  for 
that  purpose  that  very  evening.  He  there- 
(43) 
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fore  desired  him  to  get  up  behind  him  and 
come  away  without  any  delay.  Urged  by 
the  hope  of  profit  he  consented,  and  away 
they  went  with  such  speed  that  the  wind 
which  was  in  their  backs  seemed  to  be  in 
their  faces.  At  length  they  reached  the 
verge  of  a stupendous  precipice  overhanging 
the  sea,  where  his  guide  bade  him  alight,  as 
they  Avere  now  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 
“ But  Avhere,”  says  he,  “ is  the  person  you 
spoke  of?” 

“You’ll  see  him  presently,  said  the  guide, 
and  catching  hold  of  him,  he  plunged  with  him 
into  the  sea.  They  went  doAvn  and  down, 
till  at  last  they  came  to  a door  which  led 
into  a range  of  apartments  inhabited  by 
seals,  and  the  man  to  his  amazement  noAv 
saw  that  he  himself  was  become  one  of  these 
animals.  They  seemed  all  in  Ioav  spirits, 
but  they  spoke  kindly  to  him  and  assured 
him  of  his  safety.  His  guide  noAv  produced 
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a huge  gully  or  joctaleg,  at  sight  of  which 
thinking  his  life  was  to  be  taken  away,  he 
began  to  cry  for  mercy. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  this  knife  before?”  said 
the  guide.  He  looked  at  it  and  saw  it  was  his 
own,  which  he  had  that  day  stuck  into  a 
seal  who  had  made  his  escape  with  it  stick- 
ing in  him.  He  did  not  therefore  attempt 
to  deny  that  it  had  been  his  property. 

“ Well,”  said  the  guide,  “ that  seal  was  my 
father.  He  now  lies  dangerously  ill,  and  as  it 
is  only  you  that  can  cure  him,  I have  brought 
you  hither.”  He  then  led  him  into  an  inner 
room,  where  the  old  seal  lay  suffering  griev- 
ously from  a cut  in  his  hind  quarters.  He 
was  then  desired  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
wound,  at  which  it  instantly  healed,  and  the 
patient  arose  hale  and  sound. 

All  now  was  joy  and  festivity  in  the  abode 
of  the  seals,  and  the  guide,  turning  to  the 
seal-hunter,  said  “ I will  now  take  you  back 
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to  your  family,  but  you  must  first  take  a 
solemn  oath  never  again  to  kill  a seal  as 
long  as  you  live.”  Hard  as  the  condition 
was,  he  cheerfully  accepted  it.  His  guide 
then  laid  hold  of  him,  and  they  rose  up,  up, 
till  they  reached  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
landed  at  the  cliff.  He  breathed  on  him  and 
they  resumed  the  human  form.  They  then 
mounted  the  horse  and  sped  away  like  light- 
ning they  reached  the  fisherman’s  house. 
At  parting  his  companion  left  with  him  such 
a present  as  made  him  think  light  of  giving 
over  his  seal-hunting. 


PRECEPT  AND  EXAMPLE. 


Let  precept  and  example 
Aye  hand  in  hand  he  seen, 
For  gude  advice  is  plenty, 

And  unco  easy  gi’en ; 

And  bairnies  in  the  uptak’ 

Ye  ken  are  seldom  slow, 

So  aye,  whate’er  advice  ye  gi’e, 
A gude  example  show. 


AINSEL. 


A widow  and  her  son,  a little  boy,  lived 
together  in  a cottage  in  or  near  the  village 
of  Kothley,  Northumberland.  One  winter’s 
evening  the  child  refused  to  go  to  bed  with 
his  mother,  as  he  wished  to  sit  up  for  a 
while  longer,  “for,”  said  he,  “I  am  not 
sleepy.”  The  mother  finding  remonstrance 
in  vain,  at  last  told  him  that  if  he  sat  up 
by  himself  the  fames  would  most  certainly 
come  and  take  him  away.  The  boy  laughed 
as  his  mother  went  to  bed,  leaving  him  sit- 
ting by  the  fire ; he  had  not  been  there  long, 
watching  the  fire  and  enjoying  its  cheerful 
(48) 
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warmth,  till  a beautiful  little  figure,  about 
the  size  of  a child’s  doll,  descended  the 
chimney  and  alighted  on  the  hearth ! The 
little  fellow  was  somewhat  startled  at  first, 
but  its  prepossessing  smile  as  it  paced  to 
and  fro  before  him  soon  overcame  his  fears, 
and  he  inquired  familiarly,  “What  do  they 
ca’  thou?”  “Ainsel,”  answered  the  little 
thing  haughtily,  at  the  same  time  retorting 
the  question,  “ And  what  do  they  ca’  thou  ?” 
“My  ainsel’,”  answered  the  boy;  and  they 
commenced  playing  together  like  to  child- 
ren newly  acquainted.  Their  gambols  con- 
tinued quite  innocently  until  the  fire  began 
to  grow  dim;  the  boy  then  took  up  the 
poker  to  stir  it,  when  a hot  cinder  acci- 
dently fell  upon  the  foot  of  his  playmate ; 
her  tiny  voice  was  instantly  raised  to  a most 
terrific  roar,  and  the  boy  had  scarcely  time 
to  crouch  into  the  bed  behind  his  mother, 
before  the  voice'  of  the  old  fairy-mother  was 
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heard  shouting,  “Who’s  done  it?  Who’s 
done  it?”  “Oh!  it  was  my  ainsel!”  an- 
swered the  daughter.  “Why,  then,”  said 
the  mother,  as  she  kicked  her  up  the  chim- 
ney, “ what’s  all  this  noise  for : there’s  nyon 
(i.e  no  one)  to  blame.” 


THE  PALACE 


FIELD  FLOWERS’  TRIUMPH. 


44  Little  maid,  pretty  maid,  where  have  you  been  ? 

4 Gathering  a posy  to  give  to  the  Queen.’ 

Little  maid,  pretty  maid,  what  gave  she  you  ? 

4 She  gave  me  a diamond  as  large  as  my  shoe.’  ” 

Nursery  Rhymes. 

There  was  once  a palace  garden,  by  whose 
terraced  walks  grew  flowers  bright  and  rare, 
and  trained  as  careful  as  careful  hands  could 
train  them,  for  fear,  like  common  flowers, 
they  should  grow  wide  and  wild,  and  rest 
their  loving  leaves  and  tendrils  on  each 
other’s  breasts.  “For,”  said  the  gardener, 

(53) 
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“well-trained  flowers  should  never  be  too 
intimate  with  those  which  grow  around 
them.” 

I think  a common  flower  would  have 
stared  to  see  in  what  strange  shapes  those 
poor  fine  flowers  were  bound,  and  how  obe- 
diently they  bent  beneath  the  hard,  stiff 
wires,  which  twisted  them  into  all  sorts  of 
painful  shapes  to  make  them  such  as  palace 
garden  flowers  should  be.  Where  each 
broad  terrace  led  to  that  which  was  beneath 
were  marble  steps,  with  pillars  at  each  side, 
and  sculptured  vases;  where  the  dark, 
glossy  ivy  grew,  twining  its  graceful  arms 
around  them,  as  if  from  being  there  so  long 
it  loved  them,  though  they  were  so  cold  and 
hard. 

In  that  garden  there  were  gold  barred 
palaces,  where  gem-like  drops  from  glisten- 
ing fountains  fell  unbroken  from  the  plu- 
mage of  bright  birds  into  a glassy  pool  be- 
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neath,  wherein  were  curious  fish,  hid  from 
the  sunlight  in  the  shade  of  plants  which 
seemed  to  droop  for  love  of  the  wild  place 
from  which  they  came. 

Along  a terrace,  where  the  trees  were  cut 
to  look  like  tall  green  Avails,  with  niches 
where  white  statues  stood,  there  Avalked  a 
Queen — a fair  young  Queen — too  young  I 
fear  to  hear  the  troubles  Avhich  a Queen 
must  bear.  She  stopped,  and  where  the 
terrace-wall  was  Ioav,  looked  over  it  towards 
the  wooded  hills  which  stretched  aivay  so  far 
that  in  the  distance  one  could  hardly  tell 
them  from  the  clouds ; and  as  she  looked, 
tears  came  like  mist,  and  shut  the  landscape 
from  her  view. 

What  is  that  sound  so  like  the  Avild  breeze 
striving  to  escape  through  thicldy-tAvining 
boughs  Avhich  try  to  check  its  wandering 
through  the  Avorld?  It  is  the  Queen,  who 
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sighs.  How  strange ! I thought  that  Queens 
had  nothing  left  to  wish. 

“ Why  does  your  Majesty  please  to  sigh  ?” 
said  a great  Lord,  of  whom  the  Queen 
seemed  half  afraid,  and  yet  who  always  fol- 
lowed her  about. 

“ Oh,  did  I sigh  ?”  replied  the  Queen. 
“ I think  I wished  to  have  two  little  flowers 
which  I have  not  seen  for  many  a day.  I 
do  not  know  their  proper  names ; but  one 
was  a golden  hom,  from  which  at  times 
I’ve  thought  the  wind  brought  music 
wild  and  sweet ; the  other  was  as  tender 
as  a baby’s  skin,  so  light  that  summer 
flies,  least  they  should  be  too  heavy  for 
it,  touched  it  but  with  their  silken  feet, 
while  their  bright  wings  still  quivereed  in 
the  aii*.  I used,  for  want  of  knowing  its 
true  name,  to  call  it  ‘ Titty’s  cups,’  Titty 
you  know  is  my  pet  bird ; poor  fellow ! he 
has  not  been  very  gay  of  late ; I think  he 
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does  not  like  the  fine  new  cage  they’ve  put 
him  in.”- 

“ Call  the  chief  gardener,”  the  great  Lord 
said. 

And  called  he  was,  and  brought  before 
her  little  Majesty  as  quickly  as  it  was  fit  a 
subject  should  approach  a Queen.  And 
when  the  lord-in-waiting  had  described  the 
flowers,  the  gardener — a tall,  hard  man,  with 
frowning  brow,  and  eyes  which  did  not  look 
as  if  they  really  loved  the  flowers — told,  in 
a dry,  harsh  voice,  a long  hard  Latin  name, 
which  really  I’m  afraid  to  use  lest  I should 
call  it  wrong. 

“ They  are,”  said  he,  “ the  rarest  and  most 
difficult  to  be  obtained  of  any  plants  we 
know.  The  first  blooms  only  once  in  every 
hundred  years,  and  we  may  search  in  foreign 
lands  for  many  a day  before  we  meet  with 
one  whose  time  it  is  to  flower;  the  other 
only  bears  a single  cup,  which  opens  in  the 
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mid-day  sun.  So  closely  must  we  calculate 
that  though  the  bud  may  not  be  on  when  it 
is  found,  the  flower  may  burst  the  very  hour 
in  which  we  bring  it  to  the  Queen.” 

She  did  not  know — that  little  Queen — 
how  much  her  wish  would  cost.  Sooner, 
would  she  have  let  the  flowers  bloom  alone 
for  ever  in  their  own  far  land,  with  only  the 
wide  sky  to  look  on  them,  than  let  the 
lowest  gardener  lose  one  short  night’s  sleep 
to  get  her  one.  Little  she  knew  how  the 
good  sailors  braved  the  cruel  sea,  which 
tried  with  all  its  might  to  take  them  to  its 
deep  cold  bed ; or  how  at  other  times  the 
sun  poured  down  its  scorching  rays  upon 
their  aching  heads  without  a cloud  to  check 
its  ceaseless  heat,  making  them  long  for 
pure  fresh  water,  which  they  could  not  get. 
She  did  not  know  all  this,  and  glad  I am ; 
for  had  she  only  guessed  the  half,  that 
pretty  smile  which  lighted  her  fair  face, 
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brought  by  the  hope  of  seeing  her  pet-flowers, 
would,  I am  sure,  have  ended  in  heart- 
bleeding;  but  now  let  us  fancy  many 
months  gone  by. 

A little  child  went  out  into  the  green 
spring-fields,  where  slender  flowers  bent  to 
the  touch  of  dancing  flies,  and  in  the  hedges 
tiny  leaves  were  almost  hidden  by  the  im- 
patient thorn,  whose  blossoms,  like  the  snow 
which  had  not  long  been  gone,  seemed 
to  tempt  little  hands  to  clutch  them,  but  at 
whose  touch  they  seemed  to  melt  away,  as 
leaf  by  leaf  the  soft  wind  carried  them  one 
knew  not  where. 

In  the  same  field  there  walked  a man  who 
held  a book,  yet  he  did  not  read ; but  looked 
at  the  blooming  grass,  as  if  he  found  out 
letters  there.  Truly  he  might  have  seen 
them,  too ; for  many  a tale  I’ve  read  among 
the  flowers.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  gar- 
dener? No,  no — not  he;  the  stranger’s 
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brow  was  broad,  and  fit  to  meet  the  sun. 
One  almost  thought  to  see  the  flowers  re- 
flected in  his  eyes,  just  as  they  were  in  the 
clear  stream  near  which  they  grew.  I saw 
him  watch  the  child  as,  sitting  on  the  grass, 
she  filled  her  lap  with  daffodils.  He  saw 
her  tip-toe  by  the  hedge,  unwinding  from  it 
blossoms  which  were  unwilling  to  forsake 
the  friend  which  brought  them  up  so  well. 

“Nay,  do  not  cling  so  tight,  my  pretty 
bind-weed,  ’tis  your  Queen  to  whom  you’re 
going,”  said  the  child ; and  the  bind- weed 
clung  no  more,  but  let  itself  be  taken  by 
the  child.  I think  it  loved  the  Queen,  for 
she  had  often  bound  it  in  a mimic  crown 
before  she  was  Queen;  perhaps  it  also 
longed  to  see  the  bird  again — poor  Titty, 
you  remember  him. 

“ And  pray,  my  little  maid,”  the  young 
man  said,  “where  have  you  been,  and 
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what  are  yon  about  to  do  with  all  those 
flowers?” 

“ I have  been  gathering  them  to  make 
a posy  for  my  Queen/’  the  child  replied, 
and  as  the  young  man  stroked  her  tiny  head, 
he  smiled  ; ’twas  as  he  always  did  when  he 
heard  anything  which  made  the  world  seem 
brighter  than  some  folk  would  have  it  be. 
He  then  gave  her  a slip  of  paper,  which  he 
bade  her  give  to  him  who  when  she  rang  at 
the  great  palace  gate  should  open  it  to  her. 
Between  ourselves,  he  was  the  young  Queen’s 
cousin ; had  he  been  her  brother,  she  could 
not  have  loved  him  more. 

But  it  is  time  we  go  back  to  the  Queen : 
she  sat  in  a large  room,  with  painted  roof, 
and  church-like  windows  made  of  colored 
glass,  whose  many  hues  the  sun,  in  trying 
to  peep  in,  has  scattered  on  the  marble  floor. 
She  leant  upon  a couch,  with  cushions 
worked  in  threads  of  glass,  fit  only  for  a 
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Queen  to  rest  upon;  beside  her,  upon  & 
perch  of  amber,  inlaid  with  precious  stones 
and  ivory,  in  his  fine  new  cage,  sat  Titty, 
twittering  a gentle  note,  not  like  his  full  and 
joyous  song  of  old.  She  spoke  to  him,  and 
then  he  tried  to  do  his  best ; but  no,  it  would 
not  do — it  is  like  laughter  from  a heart 
that’s  sad.  Oh  ! I would  rather  hear  a sigh 
than  that. 

But  hark!  the  great  bell  of  the  palace 
gate  sounded  all  through  the  passages  and 
halls.  Come  to  the  window,  as  you’re  not 
a Queen,  and  see  what  had  arrived.  ’Twas 
a procession ; and  on  banners,  wrought  in 
gold  thread,  rose  strange  rare  flowers ; under- 
neath which,  in  letters  glittering  in  the  sun, 
I read  the  very  same  hard  Latin  names  of 
which  the  gardener  made  use  a year  ago. 

“ So  please  your  Majesty,  the  flowers  have 
arrived,”  the  great  lord  said. 

You  should  have  seen  her  little  Majesty; 
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she  quite  forgot  she  was  a Queen,  and 
clapped  her  hands  for  very  joy  at  the  good 
news,  which  made  her  little  maids  in  wait- 
ing laugh  outright ; and  Titty,  glad  to  see 
them  all  so  gay,  set  up  a long,  loud  song — 
you  would  have  thought  old  times  were  back 
again.  Then  was  brought  in  a beautiful 
glass  case ; and,  as  they  gently  raised  the 
lid,  the  flowers  it  held,  as  if  just  roused  from 
sleep,  slowly  unfolded  its  light  leaves,  and 
spread  its  perfumed  breath  throughout  the 
room. 

“And  now  the  others,**  said  the  Queen, 
“ that  makes  me  faint ; it  is  not  either  of 
the  flowers  I want.** 

And  then  the  rest  were  shown — sure  some 
of  them  were  right!  Not  so:  the  Queen 
sank  back  upon  her  cushioned  seat,  and  in 
a disappointed  tone  ordered  them  all  away ; 
while  tfie  wise  people  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  between  themselves,  “ This  silly  little 
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Queen  has  dreamt  of  flowers  which  don’t 
exist ; ’tis  of  no  use  to  search  for  any  more.” 

A bell  was  heard — another  ring,  a timid 
feeble  ring;  you  would  have  thought  the 
bell’s  hard  tongue  disdained  to  tell  what 
humble  messenger  wras  at  the  gate.  It  was 
the  little  maid,  who  showed  the  slip  of  paper 
which  the  good  young  man  had  given  her, 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  see  the  Queen. 
How  lucky  that  she  met  him ! had  she  not, 
she  never  could  have  entered  that  palace 
gate,  or  what  I’m  going  to  tell  have  taken 
place. 

“ May  it  please  your  Majesty,”  said  an  at- 
tendant, “ a little  maid  in  country  clothes 
waits  in  the  ante-room;  she  has  a basket  of 
coarse  flowers,  yet  craves  your  patience  just 
to  look  at  them,  an’t  please  you  we  will 
send  her  hence.” 

“Nay,”  said  the  Queen,  “and  let  her 
come  in.” 
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Accordingly  the  little  maid  was  ushered 
in : poor  child,  how  shy  she  was ! she 
scarcely  knew  which  way  to  turn — her  head 
began  to  swim.  Oh ! how  she  wished  she 
had  not  been  so  bold ! then  she  forgot  the 
words  she  meant  to  say,  and  fell  down 
senseless  on  the  floor,  scattering  the  flowers 
all  around. 

“ Oh ! there  they  are !”  exclaimed  the 
Queen,  “my  own  bright  flowers,  my  dear 
familiar  flowers,  my  play-fellows  of  old.” 

And  then,  regardless  of  the  chamberlain, 
and  grandees  of  the  court,  she  knelt  beside 
the  little  maid,  and  let  no  hand  but  hers 
assist  in  gathering  up  the  scattered  flowers : 
they  were  the  daffodils  and  bind-weed  from 
the  fields.  I saw  a sunbeam,  which  until 
then  was  hidden  by  a cloud,  dart  to  the  spot 
where  knelt  the  little  Queen,  and  embrace 
her  in  its  shining  arms,  making  her  look,  I 
thought,  like  some  pure  being  which  that 
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ray  had  brought — that  one  which,  guided 
by  our  loving  God,  comes,  as  I’ve  fancied, 
on  the  breath  of  spring,  with  gentle  fingers 
to  unfold  the  violet  and.  rouse  its  sister- 
flowers  from  their  winter  sleep,  shedding 
bright  tears  of  joy  through  rainbow  colors  on 
the  thirsty  grass  to  make  it  green,  tapping 
at  doors  of  hiding  summer  flies,  which  by 
her  well-known  voice  aroused,  take  wing, 
and  buzz  their  thanks  upon  the  scented  air. 
Soon  was  the  task  complete,  and  our  good 
little  maiden’s  heart  at  ease. 

“ So  please  your  Majesty,  -we’ll  lead  you  to 
your  seat,”  I need  not  say  who  said. 

Oh,  what  a draught  of  chilling  air  came 
with  that  voice ! And  led  she  is.  Were  it 
not  for  that  happy  face  of  hers,  you  would 
have  thought  that  nothing  had  occurred. 
“ Here,  little  girl,”  she  kindly  said,  “ here  is 
the  diamond  which  I promised  to  the  person 
who  should  find  my  flowers;  take  it,  and 
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may  you  always  be  as  happy  as  you  have 
made  me  now.” 

Oh,  then  what  ugly  looks  and  whisperings 
there  were  among  the  learned  men ! And 
as  they  left  the  room,  the  little  maiden 
heard  them  talk  about  injustice.  "That 
brat,”  say  they,  “ has  no  right  to  the  dia- 
mond! ’Twas  a mere  chance:  the  Queen 
was  fancy-struck  with  those  coarse  weeds. 
The  diamond,  at  any  rate,  were  better  earned 
by  one  of  us.” 

“ Nay  don’t  be  angry,”  said  the  child ; “ I 
did  not  mean  to  do  you  wrong : pray  take 
the  diamond ! The  morning  drops  upon  the 
thorn  are  quite  as  bright.” 

And  saying  this,  she  gave  it  to  the  gar- 
dener, and  hurried  out,  glad  to  escape  from 
all  the  palace  folk.  The  little  Queen  she 
loved,,  but  nothing  else,  in  that  cold  place. 
When  once  outside  the  gate,  I saw  her 
scamper  off  towards  her  cottage  home,  and 
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heard  lier  sweet,  impatient  cry  even  before 
she  reached  the  door. 

“ Father,  dear  father,”  (over  her  mother 
grew  the  daisied  grass,)  “I ’ve  gained  the 
prize ! Mine  were  the  flowers,  and  our  good 
Queen  is  happy  now.” 

“ God  bless  thee,  child !”  the  father  said. 
“ thy  hand  has  saved  me  from  the  dungeon, 
which  an  hour  hence  had  been  my  home !” 

“ What  does  that  mean  ?”  my  little  reader 
says.  Know,  then,  that  honest  man,  the 
father  of  the  child,  had,  when  his  wife  grew 
pale  and  thin,  spent  money  which  for  rent 
he  owed  the  palace  gardener,  to  buy  such 
pleasant  things  as  he  supposed  might  do  her 
good,  and  keep  her  yet  a little  while  beneath 
the  sunlight  at  his  cottage  door;  but  yet 
withal,  poor  thing,  she  died!  Then  came 
the  palace  gardener  before  the  next  spring 
shower  had  fallen  on  her  grave,  and  asked 
for  the  money  which  was  due  to  him.  “ Wait 
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but  a little  while,  and  I will  pay  you  all,” 
the  father  said. 

“Three  days,  and  those  are  all,”  replied 
the  gardener;  and  if  the  money  be  not 
ready  by  that  time,  to  prison  you  must  go !” 

Then  with  what  delight  the  poor  man 
heard  the  little  maid  proclaim  that  she  had 
won  the  prize ; For  all  knew  the  diamond 
was  worth  a fortune,  which  would  make  a 
poor  man  rich. 

“ Give  me  the  diamond,  little  one.  Oh, 
I will  make  thee  beautiful  as  any  queen!” 
the  father  said. 

“The  diamond,  father?”  answered  she, 
“ dear  me,  I did  not  think  you’d  care  for  it, 
and  so  I give  it  to  the  gardener,  for  I was 
sorry  that  he  looked  so  vexed.” 

Poor  child ! she  little  knew  what  she  had 
done ; and  yet  no  angry  words  escaped  her 
father’s  lips. 

“ God  bless  thy  kind  and  simple  heart ; 
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thou  art  of  greater  worth  than  gems !77  is  all 
he  said,  while  on  her  brow  he  pressed  a long, 
long  kiss.  “What  is  the  matter,  father?77 
asked  the  child. 

“ There — there,  7tis  over  now/7  he  said. 
“ 7TwTas  one  of  those  dark  thoughts  which 
come  to  me  of  late : there,  go  and  play.77 

And  when  the  child  was  gone,  he  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 
Soon  after  this  they  took  him  from  his  little 
child,  and  locked  the  iron  door  upon  him  in 
his  prison  cell,  where  I must  leave  him,  and 
go  back  awhile  to  the  young  Queen. 

“ I wish  to  see  that  little  maid  again,77  she 
said.  “ In  spite  of  all  my  care,  my  daffodils 
and  bind-weed  now  are  nearly  dead ; and  I 
would  have  some  more : so  bid  her  get  some 
more,  and  let  no  hand  but  hers  present  them 
to  me  here.77 

The  little  maid  is  found,  and  told  to  gather 
flowers  for  the  Queen. 
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“ I have  no  mind  to  pluck  them  now,” 
she  said,  “ nor  have  I time ; for,  did  I miss  my 
morning  and  my  evening  songs  beneath  the 
prison-wall,  poor  father  would  think  I’d  gone 
to  lie  with  mother  in  her  grave ; for  he  could 
not  believe  I had  forgotten  him.  No,  no ; 
I cannot  go  into  the  fields : the  sunlight,  too, 
and  happy  birds,  would  make  me  sadder 
than  I am.” 

“Obstinate  child!”  the  messenger  re- 
plied; “ then  you  must  go  with  me !” 

And  saying  this,  he  roughly  grasped  her 
little  arm,  and  led  her  to  the  palace,  after 
which  she  was  soon  brought  before  the 
Queen,  who  smiled  to  see  her  little  friend 
again.  “But  where,”  said  she,  “are  the 
wild  flowers  ?” 

Then  replied  the  messenger — “ This  little 
miss  is  lazy,  and  has  refused  to  gather 
flowers  for  your  Majesty.” 

The  Queen  then  called  the  little  maid, 
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and  taking  her  tiny,  sunburnt  hand,  said, 
in  a soft,  but  chiding  voice,  “You  do  not 
love  me  then?” 

“ Oh  yes,  indeed,  I do!” 

But  the  poor  child  could  say  no  more  for 
the  deep  sobs,  which  seemed  as  though  they 
would  break  her  heart. 

“Nay,  do  not  cry,”  the  good  Queen  said. 
“ I did  not  mean  to  give  you  pain.  But  tell 
me,  dear,  in  my  own  ear,  why  you  could  not 
go  gather  posies  for  your  Queen  ?” 

“Because,”  replied  the  child,  between 
her  sobs,  “ I sing  to  father.  0 he  would  die 
in  that  dark  place,  if  every  day  I did  not 
send  my  little  song  to  him  between  the 
window-bars.” 

“Your  father  then  is  in  a prison!”  said 
the  Queen.  “How  came  he  there?” 

“ They  say  it  was  the  palace  gardener  who 
sent  him,”  said  the  child ; “ I’m  sure  I can’t 
tell  why.” 
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“ How  is  this  ?”  asked  the  Queen  of  one 
who  stood  beside  her  couch ; who  in  answer 
told  the  story  which  I have  told  to  you. 

“What  have  you  done  with  the  great 
diamond  that  would  have  saved  your  father 
from  the  prison  ?”  said  the  Queen. 

But  the  child  looked  into  the  Queen’s 
kind  face,  as  if  to  know  more  clearly  what 
she  meant  to  say. 

“ The  diamond  did  you  say  ? 0 that  I gave 
to  the  chief  gardener ; he  seemed  to  want  it 
more  than  I.” 

The  Queen  then  sent  for  the  chief  gar- 
dener, who  seemed  to  guess  why  he  was 
called ; for  he  well  knew  how  wicked  he  had 
been. 

Then  was  there  questioning  and  answer- 
ing between  the  Queen,  the  lords,  and  the 
chief  gardener.  The  child  knew  not  what 
passed,  nor  would  you  care  to  know.  Enough 
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to  tell,  the  humble  gardener  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  prayed  for  mercy  of  the  Queen. 

“ Although  so  wickedly  obtained,  the  dia- 
mond is  yours,”  said  the  Queen ; “ it  is  true 
you  have  served  me  well.  But  he  who  would 
rob  the  poor  man’s  happiness,  and  crush  his 
child’s  young  heart,  is  not  the  one  to  prop 
my  flowers  or  make  my  garden  gay.  Go 
bring  the  poor  child’s  father  from  his  cell, 
whither  you  shall  return,  to  taste  awhile  a 
deeper  sorrow  than  that  which  the  guiltless 
man  has  borne.” 

“ 0 my  dear  Queen,”  a little  voice  ex- 
claimed ; “ I pray  you,  do  not  let  another 
live  in  that  sad  place,  for  when  my  father 
is  free  I’d  wish  to  think  its  ugly  walls  were 
all  alone.  Even  the  little  birds  avoid  it  as 
they  fly,  and  will  not  sing  within  hearing  of 
its  dismal  towers.  Forgive  the  gardener; 
he  will  not  do  so  any  more,  I’m  sure.” 

“ For  your  sake,  little  friend,  I will,”  re- 
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plied  the  Queen;  “yet  he  may  no  longer 
stay  to  tend  my  flowers.” 

Then  turning  to  the  man,  she  bade  him 
go  and  think  upon  the  lesson  which  the  child 
had  taught. 

“ How  can  I pay  this  angel  for  the  kind- 
ness she  has  shown  to  me?”  he  said. 

“ I need  not  any  thing  now  father  is  free,” 
replied  the  child.  “ Our  Queen  forgives  you — 
so  do  I,  I’m  sure;  and  father  will,  when 
once  again  he  sees  the  sun.  When  I’ve  done 
wrong,  they  tell  me  I should  pray  to  God 
to  pardon  me ; perhaps  you’d  better  do  the 
same,  then  we  shall  all  be  happy — shall  we 
not?” 

“ Child,  you  have  spoken  well,”  the  stern 
man  said;  “I  will  go  pray  to  God.”  And 
turning  to  the  Queen,  “So  please  your  Ma- 
jesty, if  such  as  I may  ask  a favor,  one  thing 
I crave  before  I go — which  is,  that  the 
child’s  father  may  be  given  my  lost  place.” 
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Then  the  Queen  issued  orders  that  it 
should  be  so. 

“And  you  my  little  maid,”  she  said, 
“must  often  pluck  me  fresh  field-flowers; 
and  when  the  summer  is  past,  bring  crimson- 
berried  holly  and  green  ivy  wreaths,  that 
we  make  a Christmas  garden  in  our  halls, 
in  which  we  shall  have  such  glowing  hearts 
that  we  shall  not  miss  the  sun  awhile.” 

I left  them  then.  You  should  have  seen 
how  happy  they  all  looked;  as  for  that 
Titty,  why  he  sung  as  if  his  little  heart 
would  burst  for  joy. 
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On  a fine  summer’s  evening,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Unst  happened  to  be  walking  along 
the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea.  The  moon  was 
risen,  and  by  her  light  he  discerned  at  some 
distance  befoi*e  him  a number  of  the  sea 
people,  who  were  dancing  with  great  vigour 
on  the  smooth  sand.  Near  them  he  saw 
lying  on  the  ground  several  seal  skins. 

As  the  man  approached  the  dancers,  all 
gave  over  their  merriment,  and  flew  like 
lightning  to  secure  their  garments;  then 
clothing  themselves,  plunged  in  the  form  of 
seals  into  the  sea.  But  the  Shetlander  on 
(87) 
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coming  up  to  the  spot  where  they  had  been, 
and  casting  his  eyes  down  on  the  ground, 
saw  that  they  had  left  one  skin  behind  them, 
which  was  lying  j ust  at  his  feet.  He  snatched 
it  up,  carried  it  swiftly  away,  and  placed  it 
in  security. 

On  returning  to  the  shore,  he  met  the 
fairest  maiden  that  eye  ever  gazed  upon: 
she  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards, 
lamenting  in  most  piteous  tones  the  loss 
of  her  seal-skin  robe,  without  which  she 
never  could  hope  to  rejoin  her  family  and 
friends  below  the  waters,  but  must  remain 
an  unwilling  inhabitant  of  the  region  en- 
lightened by  the  sun. 

The  man  then  approached  and  endeavored 
to  console  her,  but  she  would  not  be  com- 
forted. She  implored  him  in  the  most 
moving  accents  to  restore  her  dress;  but  the 
view  of  her  lovely  face,  more  beautiful  in 
tears,  had  steeled  his  heart.  He  represented 
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to  her  the  impossibility  of  her  return,  and 
that  her  friends  would  soon  give  her  up,  and 
finally,  made  an  offer  to  her  of  his  heart, 
hand,  and  fortune. 

The  sea-maiden,  finding  she  had  no  alter- 
native, at  length  consented  to  become  his 
wife.  They  were  married,  and  lived  together 
for  many  years,  during  which  time  they  had 
several  children,  who  retained  no  vestiges 
of  their  marine  origin,  saving  a thin  web, 
between  their  fingers,  and  a bend  of  their 
hands,  resembling  that  of  the  fore  paws  of 
a seal ; distinctions  which  characterize  the 
descendants  of  the  family  to  the  present  day. 

The  Shetlander’s  love  for  his  beautiful 
wife  was  unbounded,  but  she  made  but  a 
cold  return  to  his  affection.  Often  would 
she  steal  out  alone  and  hasten  down  to  the 
lonely  strand,  and  there  at  a given  signal 
a seal  of  large  size  would  make  his  appear- 
ance,, and  they  would  converse  for  hours  to- 
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gether  in  an  unknown  language ; and  she 
would  return  home  from  this  meeting  pensive 
and  melancholy. 

Thus  glided  away  years,  and  her  hopes  of 
leaving  the  upper  world  had  nearly  vanished, 
when  it  chanced  one  day,  that  one  of  the 
children,  playing  behind  a stack  of  corn, 
found  a seal-skin.  Delighted  with  his  prize, 
he  ran  with  breathless  eagerness  to  display 
it  before  his  mother.  Her  eyes  glistened  at 
the  view  of  it ; for  in  it  she  saw  her  own 
dress,  the  loss  of  which  had  cost  her  so  many 
tears.  She  now  regarded  herself  as  com- 
pletely emancipated  from  thraldom ; and 
in  idea  she  was  already  with  her  friends 
beneath  the  waves.  One  thing  alone  was  a 
drawback  on  her  raptures.  She  loved  her 
children,  and  she  was  now  about  to  leave 
them  for  ever.  Yet  they  weighed  not 
against' the  pleasures  she  had  in  prospect; 
so  after  kissing  and  embracing  them  several 
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times,  she  took  up  the  skin,  went  out,  and 
proceeded  down  to  the  beach. 

In  a few  minutes  after  the  husband  came 
in,  and  the  children  told  him  what  had  oc- 
curred. The  truth  instantly  flashed  across 
his  mind,  and  he  hurried  down  to  the  shore 
with  all  the  speed  that  love  and  anxiety 
could  give.  But  he  only  arrived  in  time  to 
see  his  wife  take  the  form  of  a seal,  and  from 
the  ledge  of  a rock  plunge  into  the  sea. 

The  large  seal,  with  whom  she  used  to  hold 
her  conversations,  immediately  joined  her, 
and  congratulated  her  on  her  escape,  and 
they  quitted  the  shore  together.  But  ere 
she  went,  she  turned  round  to  her  husband, 
who  stood  in  mute  despair  on  the  rock,  and 
whose  misery  excited  feelings  of  compassion 
in  her  breast.  “ Farewell,”  said  she  to  him, 
“ and  may  all  good  fortune  attend  you.  I 
loved  you  well  while  I was  with  you,  but  I 
always  loved  my  first  husband  better.” 


THE  SHEPHERD’S  SON. 

A shepherd  named  Macgillivray,  one  time 
removed  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cairngorm 
in  Strathspey  to  the  forest  of  Glenavon,  in 
which  the  fairies  are  said  to  reside.  Late 
one  night,  as  two  of  his  sons,  Donald  and 
Rory,  were  in  search  of  some  sheep  which 
had  strayed,  they  saw  lights  streaming  from 
the  crevices  of  a fairy  turret  which  in  the 
day  time  had  only  the  appearance  of  a rock. 
They  drew  nigh  to  it,  and  there  they  heard 
jigs  and  reels  played  inside  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner.  Rory  was  so  fascinated 
that  he  proposed  that  they  should  enter  and 
take  part  in  the  dance.  Donald  did  all  he 
could  to  dissuade  him.  but  in  vain.  He 
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jumped  into  the  shian,  and  plunged  at  once 
into  the  whirling  movements  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Donald  was  in  great  perplexity,  for 
he  feared  to  enter  the  Shian.  All  he  could 
do  therefore  was  to  put  his  mouth  to  one  of 
the  crevices,  and  calling,  as  the  custom  was, 
three  times  on  his  brother,  entreating  him 
in  the  most  moving  terms,  to  come  away 
and  return  home.  But  his  entreaties  were 
unheeded  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  alone. 

Every  means  now  was  resorted  to  for  the 
recovery  of  Rory,  but  to  no  purpose.  His 
family  gave  him  up  for  lost,  when  a Duin 
Glichd  or  Wise  man,  told  Donald  to  go  to  the 
place  where  he  had  lost  his  brother,  a year 
and  a day  from  the  time,  and  placing  in  his 
garments  a rowan-cross,  to  enter  the  Shian 
boldly,  and  claim  him  in  the  divine  name, 
and  if  he  would  not  come  voluntarily,  to  seize 
him  and  drag  him  out : for  the  fairies  would 
have  no  power  to  prevent  him.  After  some 
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hesitation  Donald  assented.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  he  approached  the  Shian  at 
midnight.  It  was  full  of  revelry,  and  the 
merry  dance  was  going  on  as  before.  Do- 
nald had  his  terrors  no  doubt,  but  they  gave 
way  to  his  fraternal  affection.  He  entered 
and  found  Rory  in  the  midst  of  a Highland 
Fling,  and  running  up  to  him,  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  repeating  the  words  dictated 
by  the  Wise  man.  Rory  agreed  to  go  pro- 
vided he  would  let  him  finish  his  dance ; for 
he  had  not  been,  he  assured  him,  more  than 
half  an  hour  in  the  place,  but  Donald  was 
inexorable,  and  took  him  home  to  his  pa- 
rents. Rory  wrould  never  believe  that  his 
half  hour  had  been  a twelvemonth,  “ did  not 
the  calves  grown  now  into  stots,  and  the 
new-born  babes  now  toddling  about  the 
house,  at  length  convince  him  that  in  his 
single  reel  he  had  danced  for  a twelvemonth 
and  a day.” 


THE  TWO  FIDDLERS. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  there 
dwelt  in  Strathspey  two  fiddlers,  greatly  re- 
nowned in  their  art.  One  Christmas  they 
resolved  to  try  their  fortune  in  Inverness. 
On  arriving  in  town  they  took  lodgings,  and 
as  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  hired  the 
bellman  to  go  round  announcing  their  arri- 
val, their  qualifications,  their  fame,  and  their 
terms.  Soon  after  they  were  visited  by  a 
venerable-looking  grey-haired  old  man,  who 
not  only  found  no  fault  with  but  actually 
offered  to  double  their  terms  if  they  would 
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go  with  him.  They  agreed,  and  he  led  them 
out  of  the  town,  and  brought  them  to  a very 
strange-looking  dwelling  which  seemed  to 
them  to  be  very  like  a Shian.  The  money, 
however,  and  the  entreaties  of  their  guide 
induced  them  to  enter  it,  and  their  musical 
talents  were  instantly  put  into  requisition, 
and  the  dancing  was  such  as  in  their  lives 
they  had  never  witnessed. 

When  morning  came  they  took  their  leave 
highly  gratified  with  the  liberal  treatment 
they  had  received.  It  surprised  them  greatly 
to  find  that  it  was  out  of  a hill  and  not  a 
house  that  they  issued,  and  when  they  came 
to  the  town ; they  could  not  recognise  any 
place  or  person,  every  thing  seemed  so  al- 
tered. While  they  and  the  towns-people 
were  in  mutual  amazement,  there  came  up  a 
very  old  man,  who  on  hearing  their  stoiy, 
said:  “You  are  then  the  two  men  who 
lodged  with  my  great-grandfather,  and  whom 
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Thomas  Rimer,  it  was  supposed,  decoyed  to 
Tomnafurach.  Tour  friends  were  greatly 
grieved  on  your  account,  but  it  is  a hundred 
years  ago,  and  your  names  are  now  no  longer 
known.”  It  was  the  Sabbath  day  and  the 
bells  were  tolling ; the  fiddlers  deeply  pene- 
trated with  awe  at  what  had  occurred,  en- 
tered the  church  to  join  in  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion. They  sat  in  silent  meditation  while 
the  bell  continued  ringing,  but  the  moment 
that  the  minister  commenced  the  service 
they  crumbled  away  into  dust. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  HERD-GIRL. 


There  was  once  a king  who  had  an  only 
daughter.  She  was  fair  and  good,  so  that 
she  was  beloved  by  all  who  saw  her.  The 
king’s  consort  had  also  an  only  daughter ; 
but  she  was  ugly  to  look  upon  and  of  evil 
disposition,  so  that  no  one  spoke  well  of  her. 
At  this  the  queen  bore  a bitter  grudge  to- 
wards her  step-daughter,  which  became 
more  manifest  on  the  death  of  the  king, 
when  she  put  her  to  all  kinds  of  menial 
labour.  But  the  poor  damsel  never  com- 
plained, and  was  always  patient  and  sub- 
missive. 
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It  happened  one  day  that  the  queen  sent 
her  step-daughter  up  into  the  loft  to  watch 
corn.  While  she  was  sitting  and  watching, 
the  little  fowls  of  heaven  came  and  flew 
twittering  round  the  heap  of  com,  as  if  they 
wished  to  have  a few  grains.  The  king’s 
daughter  felt  compassion  for  the  little  crea- 
tures, and  threw  a few  grains  to  them  from 
the  heap,  saying:  “My  poor  little  birds! 
you  are  so  hungry,  here  is  a little  com; 
peck  nowT  quickly,  and  eat  your  fill.”  When 
the  sparrows  had  eaten,  they  flew  away, 
perched  on  the  roof,  and  consulted  together 
how  they  should  reward  the  damsel  for  her 
goodness  of  heart.  One  bird  said : “I  will 
give,  that  wherever  she  treads  the  ground 
red  roses  shall  spring  up.”  The  second  said : 
“ I will  give,  that  she  shall  become  fairer 
and  fairer  every  day  of  her  life.”  “ And  I,” 
added  the  third,  “ will  give,  that  every  time 
she  laughs,  a gold  ring  shall  fall  from  her 
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mouth.”  Having  thus  spoken,  they  flew 
away ; but  all  came  to  pass  as  the  birds  had 
said,  and  from  that  day  the  king’s  daughter 
became  more  lovely  than  before,  so  that  a 
more  beautiful  damsel  was  not  to  be  found, 
even  if  search  had  been  made  in  seven 
kingdoms. 

When  the  queen  was  apprized  of  all  this, 
she  became  still  more  envious  than  before, 
and  meditated  with  herself  how  her  own 
daughter  could  become  as  fair  as  her  step- 
sister. With  this  view  she  sent  the  prin- 
cess in  like  manner  to  watch  the  corn  up  in 
the  loft.  The  damsel  went,  but  in  great 
anger,  because  so  mean  an  employment  had 
been  assigned  her.  When  she  had  watched 
a little  while  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  twit- 
tering round  the  heap  of  corn,  as  if  they 
wished  to  have  a few  grains.  At  this,  the 
damsel’s  anger  was  excited,  and,  snatching 
up  a broom,  she  drove  away  the  little  birds, 
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saying  in  her  passion : “ What  do  ye  want 

here,  ye  ugly  animals  ? Can  ye  not  under- 
stand that  a young  lady  of  rank,  such  as  I 
am,  is  not  to  dirty  her  hands  by  giving  food 
to  the  like  of  you?”  The  sparrows  then  flew 
away,  perched  on  the  roof,  and  consulted  to- 
gether how  they  should  recompense  the 
princess  for  her  harsh  words.  One  of  them 
said : “ I will  give  that  she  grows  uglier  and 
uglier  every  day  of  her  life.”  The  second 
said : .“  I will  give,  that  every  time  she  treads 
on  the  ground,  there  shall  thistles  and  thorns 
spring  up.”  “And  I,”  added  the  third, 
“ will  give  that  every  time  she  laughs,  toads 
and  frogs  shall  spring  out  of  her  mouth.” 
Having  so  spoken  they  flew  their  several 
ways ; but  all  came  to  pass  as  the  sparrows 
had  said,  and  from  that  day  the  queen’s 
daughter  became  uglier  and  uglier,  and  more 
odious  in  disposition  than  she  had  been 
previously. 
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The  step-mother  and  her  wicked  daughter 
could  not  endure  to  see  the  king’s  daughter 
before  their  eyes,  and  therefore  set  her  to 
tend  the  cattle  in  the  forest.  Thus  the  poor 
damsel  had  to  wander  about  like  other  herd- 
girls,  while  the  wicked  princess  remained 
with  her  mother  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
rejoiced  in  her  false  heart  that  no  one  could 
get  sight  of  the  king’s  fair  daughter  or  hear 
of  her  beauty. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  beautiful 
herd-girl  was  sitting  in  the  forest  knitting  a 
glove,  while  her  cattle  were  grazing,  when 
some  young  men  came  riding  by.  On  seeing 
the  maiden  as  she  sat  working  so  sedulously, 
they  were  smitten  with  her  beauty,  cour- 
teously greeted  her,  and  asked:  “Why  do 
you  sit  here,  fair  maiden,  and  knit  so  dili- 
gently ?”  The  king’s  daughter  answered : 

“ I am  knitting  a glove : 

I think  of  getting  the  king’s  son  of  Denmark.” 
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At  these  words  the  young  men  were  sur- 
prised, and  prayed  the  damsel  to  accompany 
them  to  the  king’s  court.  But  the  maiden 
gave  no  ear  to  their  entreaties,  and  gave 
them  rings  of  red  gold  that  they  might  leave 
her  in  peace.  On  their  return  they  were 
never  weary  of  telling  of  the  fair  herd-girl, 
whom  they  had  met  in  the  forest,  and  thus 
there  was  much  talk  about  her  in  the  whole 
palace,  both  about  her  beauty  and  riches. 

When  the  king’s  young  son  heard  all  this, 
he  was  seized  with  a violent  desire  to  see 
the  beautiful  maiden,  and  ascertain  whether 
it  were  all  true  that  the  young  men  had  re- 
lated. He  therefore  rode  out  to  hunt  with 
his  hawks  and  hounds,  and  penetrated  far 
into  the  forest,  to  the  place  where  the  king’s 
daughter  sat  knitting  her  glove.  The  prince 
approached  her,  courteously  greeted  her, 
and  said : “ Why  sit  ye  here,  fair  damsel, 
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and  knit  so  diligently?”  The  maiden 
answered : 

“ I am  knitting  a glove : 

I think  of  getting  the  king’s  son  of  Denmark.” 

On  hearing  this,  the  king’s  son  was 
wonder-struck,  and  he  asked  the  young 
maiden  whether  she  wrould  accompany  him 
to  his  dwelling.  The  princess  laughed  at 
his  proposal,  and  at  the  instant  a ring  of  red 
gold  fell  from  her  mouth,  and  when  she  rose 
to  go,  red  roses  sprung  up  in  her  foot-steps. 
Now  was  the  prince’s  heart  turned  towards 
her,  so  that  he  confessed  who  he  was,  and 
asked  whether  the  young  maiden  would  be 
his  consort.  The  princess  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him 
to  understand  that  her  descent  and  lineage 
were  not  inferior  to  his  own.  They  then 
proceeded  together  to  the  royal  palace,  and 
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the  king’s  daughter  became  the  wife  of  the 
prince.  Every  one  wished  her  well,  but  to 
the  king’s  son  she  was  dear  before  all  else  in 
the  world. 

At  this  news  the  wicked  step-mother  was 
more  envious  than  before,  and  thought  of 
nothing  so  incessantly  as  how  she  should 
effect  her  step-daughter’s  destruction,  and 
make  her  own  daughter  queen  in  her  stead. 
Just  at  that  time  it  happened  that  there  was 
a great  war,  so  that  the  king’s  son  was 
obliged  to  go  forth  with  the  army,  though 
the  young  queen  was  pregnant  and  about  to 
be  confined  in  child-bed.  Availing  herself 
of  this  opportunity,  the  step-mother  pro- 
ceeded to  the  king’s  palace,  and  conducted 
herself  more  affably  towards  every  one.  But 
when  the  young  queen  was  taken  ill,  the 
step-mother  treacherously  placed  her  own 
daughter  in  the  place  of  the  queen,  and 
transformed  the  latter  into  a little  duck  that 
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swam  in  the  river  outside  of  the  king’s 
palace. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  young  king  returned  home,  full 
of  longing  to  see  his  fair  bride  again.  On 
entering  the  sleeping-chamber  and  finding 
the  ugly  step-sister  in  the  bed,  he  was 
sorely  afflicted,  and  inquired  why  his  con- 
sort was  so  altered  in  appearance.  The 
treacherous  step-mother,  who  was  instantly 
ready  vTith  an  answer,  said : “ That  comes 

of  her  illness,  and  will  soon  pass  over.”  The 
king  inquired  further : “ Formerly  gold  rings 
fell  from  her  mouth  every  time  my  queen 
laughed,  now  toads  and  frogs  spring  forth ; 
formerly  red  roses  grew  in  her  foot-steps, 
but  now  only  thistles  and  thorns.  What 
can  be  the  cause  of  all  this?”  But  the 
wicked  queen  was  prepared  with  an  answer : 
“ So  as  she  is  she  will  continue,  and  not 
otherwise,  until  the  king  shall  take  the  blood 
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of  a little  duck,  that  swims  about  in  the 
river.”  The  king  asked : “ How  can  I get 
the  blood  of  the  duck  ?”  The  step-mother 
answered:  “ It  must  be  taken  between  the 
increase  and  the  wane.”  The  king  now 
ordered  the  little  duck  to  be  caught,  but  the 
bird  escaped  from  all  the  snares,  in  what- 
ever manner  laid. 

On  Thursday  night,  while  all  were  sunk 
in  sleep,  the  watchmen  observed  a white 
form,  in  all  respects  resembling  the  queen, 
which  rose  up  from  the  river,  and  went  into 
the  kitchen.  The  princess  had  a little  dog, 
to  which  she  was  much  attached,  called 
Nappe.  On  entering  the  kitchen  she  said : 

“Little  Nappe,  my  dog, 

Hast  thou  some  food  to  give  me  to-night  ?” 

“No,  indeed  I have  not,  my  lady,”  an- 
swered the  dog.  The  king’s  daughter  again 
said : 
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“ Does  the  Troll  sleep  with  my  dear  young 
prince, 

In  the  high  chamber?” 

“Yes,  she  does  so,  my  lady,”  answered 
the  dog. 

The  king’s  daughter  then  said:  “I  will 
return  yet  on  two  Thursday  nights,  and  never 
again  afterwards.”  She  then  sighed  deeply, 
went  down  to  the  river,  and  was  changed 
into  a little  duck,  as  before. 

On  the  following  Thursday  night  the  same 
occurrence  took  place.  When  the  people 
were  gone  to  rest,  the  watchman  observed  a 
white  form  that  rose  from  the  river  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  kitchen.  All  being  greatly 
surprised  at  this  sight,  they  went  secretly 
to  listen  what  she  said  or  did.  When  she 
came  into  the  kitchen  she  said : 

“Little  Nappe,  my  dog, 

Hast  thou  some  food  to  give  me  to-night?” 
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“No,  indeed  I have  not,  my  lady,”  said 
the  dog. 

The  king’s  daughter  then  asked : 

“ Does  the  Troll  sleep  with  my  dear  young 
prince, 

In  the  high  chamber?” 

“Yes,  she  does  so,  my  lady,”  said  the 
dog. 

The  Queen  continued : “ I will  yet  come 
on  one  Thursday  night,  and  afterwards  never 
more.”  She  then  began  to  weep  bitterly, 
and  returned  to  the  river,  where  she  was 
changed  into  a little  duck,  which  played 
about  on  the  water.  But  when  the  men  per- 
ceived all  this,  it  appeared  to  them  as  very 
wonderful,  so  that  they  went  privately  to 
their  lord,  and  related  to  him  what  they  had 
heard  and  seen.  At  this  intelligence  the 
king  sank  into  deep  reflection,  and  com- 
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manded  the  watchman  to  send  him  notice 
when  the  form  should  appear  for  the  third 
time. 

On  the  third  Thursday  night,  when  all 
had  retired  to  rest,  the  king’s  daughter  again 
rose  from  the  water,  and  went  to  the  palace 
On  entering  the  kitchen,  as  was  her  custom, 
she  spoke  to  her  dog,  and  said : 

“Little  Nappe,  my  dog, 

Hast  thou  any  food  to  give  me  to-night  ?” 

“ No  indeed  I have  not,  my  lady,”  an- 
swered the  dog. 

The  king’s  daughter  again  asked : 

“ Does  the  troll  sleep  with  my  dear  young 
prince, 

In  the  high  chamber!” 

“ Yes  she  does  so  my  lady,”  answered  the 
dog 
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The  queen  then  sighed  deeply  and  said : 
“ I shall  now  never  come  again/7  and  then 
began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  was  going  out 
to  the  river.  But  the  king  had  been  stand- 
ing behind  the  door,  listening  to  the  con- 
versation ; and  when  the  figure  was  about 
to  depart,  he  took  his  silver-bladed  knife 
and  wounded  her  left  little  finger,  so  that 
there  came  forth  three  drops  of  blood.  The  sor- 
cery was  then  at  an  end ; the  queen  awoke 
as  from  a dream,  and  said : “ Ha!  ha ! wast 
thou  standing  there?77  She  then,  full  of 
joy,  fell  on  her  husband7 s neck,  who  bore 
her  up  to  her  chamber. 

The  young  queen  now  related  to  her  con- 
sort all  that  had  passed,  and  they  were  over- 
joyed at  seeing  each  other  again.  The  king 
then  went  to  the  step-mother,  who  was  sit- 
ting by  her  daughter’s  bed ; and  the  false 
queen  was  holding  the  babe  on  her  arm, 
and  feigned  to  be  very  weak  after  her  illness. 
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The  king  on  entering  greeted  the  old  Troll- 
wife,  and  asked : “If  any  one  would  destroy 
my  sick  queen,  and  throw  her  into  the  river, 
tell  me  what  would  be  a fitting  reward  for 
her?”  The  wicked  step-mother,  not  sus- 
pecting that  her  treachery  was  discovered, 
instantly  answered : “ That  person  would 
well  deserve  to  be  placed  in  a cask  set  with 
spikes,  and  rolled  down  a mountain.”  Then 
the  king  filled  with  anger ; he  rose  up  and 
said : “ Thou  hast  now  pronounced  thy  own 
doom,  and  it  shall  be  with  thee  as  thou  thy- 
self hast  said.”  So  the  Troll-wife  was  placed 
in  a cask  set  round  with  spikes,  and  rolled 
down  the  mountain ; and  her  daughter,  the 
false  queen,  suffered  the  same  punishment. 
But  the  king  took  his  right  queen,  and  lived 
with  her  in  peace  and  happiness.  After- 
wards I was  no  longer  with  them. 


LILLA  ROSA  AND  LONG  LEDA. 


There  was  once  a king  and  a queen,  who 
had  an  only  daughter.  She  was  called  Lilia 
(Little)  Rosa,  and  was  both  fair  and  wise, 
so  that  she  was  much  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her.  But  after  some  time  the  queen 
died,  and  the  king  took  another  wife.  The 
new  queen  also  had  an  only  daughter,  but 
she  was  of  a proud  disposition  and  ugly  of 
aspect,  so  that  she  acquired  the  name  of 
Long  Leda.  Both  step-sisters  grew  up  to- 
gether in  the  royal  court ; but  every  one  who 
saw  them  observed  a great  difference  betwen 
them 
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Both  the  queen  and  Long  Leda  were 
bitterly  envious  of  Lilia  Kosa,  and  did  her 
all  the  harm  in  their  power.  But  the  king’s 
daughter  at  all  times  gentle  and  submis- 
sive willingly  performed  her  tasks,  however 
heavy  they  might  be.  At  this  the  queen 
was  still  more  embittered,  and  grew  more 
and  more  malignant,  the  more  Lilia  Rosa 
strove  to  please  her  in  all  things. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  the  two  princesses 
were  walking  in  the  garden,  that  they  heard 
the  head  gardener  speaking  to  his  man,  and 
bidding  him  fetch  an  axe  that  had  been  left 
among  the  trees.  On  hearing  this,  the  queen 
said  that  Lilia  Rosa  should  go  after  the  axe. 
The  head  gardener  objected  and  said  that 
so  mean  an  errand  was  ill-befitting  the 
daughter  of  a king ; but  the  queen  persisted 
and  prevailed. 

When  Little  Rosa  came  into  the  wood,  as 
the  queen  had  commanded,  she  soon  found 
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where  the  axe  lay ; but  three  white  doves 
had  perched  on  the  haft.  So  taking  some 
bread  she  had  brought  with  her,  she  crum- 
bled it  and  held  it  out  to  the  little  doves, 
saying:  “My  poor  little  doves!  you  must 
now  go  away ; for  I am  compelled  to  carry 
the  axe  to  my  step-mother.”  The  doves  ate 
from  the  maiden’s  hand,  willingly  quitted 
the  haft,  and  Lilia  Rosa  took  the  axe  away, 
as  she  had  been  commanded.  She  had  not 
been  gone  long  when  the  doves  began  to 
converse  together,  and  to  consider  what  re- 
ward they  should  bestow  on  the  young 
damsel  who  had  been  so  kind  to  them.  One 
said : “I  will  give,  that  she  shall  be  twice 
as  fair  as  she  now  is.”  The  second  said : “ I 
will  give,  that  her  hair  shall  be  turned  into 
golden  hair.”  “And  I,”  added  the  third  “ will 
give,  that  every  time  she  laughs  a ring  of  red 
gold  shall  fall  her  mouth.”  Having  thus 
spoken,  the  doves  flew  their  respective  ways ; 
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but  all  came  to  pass  as  they  had  said.  So 
when  Lilia  Rosa  came  back  to  her  step-mo- 
ther, all  were  amazed  at  her  incomparable 
beauty,  at  her  fine  golden  locks,  and  at  the 
red  gold  rings  that  fell  from  her  whenever 
she  laughed.  But  the  queen  found  out  all 
that  had  taken  place,  and  from  that  moment 
entertained  a more  intense  hatred  towards 
her  step-daughter  than  before. 

The  wicked  step-mother  now  meditated 
both  day  and  night  only  how  her  own 
daughter  might  become  as  beautiful  as  Lilia 
Rosa.  To  this  end  she  secretly  summoned 
the  head  gardener  to  her  presence,  and  told 
him  what  he  should  do.  She  then  went  with 
both  princesses  to  walk  in  the  flower-garden, 
according  to  her  custom.  As  they  passed  by 
the  head  gardener,  he  said  that  he  had  left 
his  axe  among  the  trees,  and  bade  his  man 
fetch  it;  whereupon  the  queen  said  that 
Long  Leda  should  go  for  the  axe.  The  head- 
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gardener  objected  to  this,  as  was  just,  and 
thought  that  so  mean  an  errand  was  ill-be- 
fitting a young  lady  of  rank ; but  the  queen 
persisted  and  gained  her  object. 

When  Long  Leda  came  into  the  wood,  as 
the  queen  had  ordered,  she  soon  saw  where 
the  axe  lay ; but  the  three  beautiful  white 
doves  were  again  sitting  on  the  haft.  On 
seeing  them  the  evil-disposed  damsel  could 
not  repress  her  ill-humor,  but  cast  stones  at 
the  birds,  cursed  them,  and  said:  “Away, 
ye  ugly  creatures ! you  shall  not  sit  here  and 
foul  the  axe  handle,  that  I am  to  lay  hold 
of  with  my  white  hands.”  At  this  address 
the  doves  flew  away,  and  Long  Leda  took 
the  axe,  as  she  had  been  ordered.  But  she 
had  not  proceeded  far  on  her  return,  when 
the  doves  began  to  converse  together,  and  to 
consider  what  reward  they  should  bestow  on 
the  ill-natured  damsel  for  her  malice.  One 
of  them  said : “I  will  give  her,  that  she 
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shall  be  twice  as  ugly  as  she  now  is.”  The 
second  said : “ I will  give,  that  her  hair  shall 
be  like  a thorn-bush.”  “ And  I,”  added  the 
third,  “will  give  that  a toad  shall  spring  out 
of  her  mouth  every  time  she  laughs.”  Having 
so  spoken,  the  three  doves  flew  their  several 
wTays ; but  all  came  to  pass  as  they  had  said. 
When,  therefore,  Long  Leda  returned  to  her 
mother,  she  was  wonder-struck  at  her  loath- 
some aspect,  at  her  hair,  which  resembled  a 
thorn-bush,  and  at  the  toad  which  issued 
from  her  mouth  every  time  she  laughed. 
She  wTas,  as  might  be  expected,  deeply  af- 
flicted at  this  misfortune,  and,  it  is  said,  that 
she  nor  her  daughter  ever  laughed  from  that 
day. 

The  step-mother  could  now  no  longer  en- 
dure the  sight  of  Lilia  Eosa,  but  strove  to 
injure  and  destroy  her.  With  this  view  she 
secretly  called  to  her  a ship-master,  who  was 
going  to  a far  distant  land,  and  promised 
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him  a great  reward  if  he  would  take  the 
king’s  daughter  on  board  his  ship,  and  sink 
her  in  the  sea.  Allured  by  the  promised 
gold,  the  great  root  of  evil  in  this  world,  the 
ship-master  carried  off  Lilia  Eosa  by  night, 
as  her  step-mother  had  desired.  But  when 
the  vessel  had  put  out  to  sea,  and  had  sailed 
far  away  on  the  raging  ocean,  a violent 
storm  arose,  so  that  the  ship  perished  with 
freight  and  crew,  all  except  Lilia  Eosa,  who 
was  borne  by  the  waves  until  she  reached  a 
green  isle  far  out  in  the  sea.  Here  she  long 
continued  without  hearing  or  seeing  a single 
human  being,  her  food  consisting  of  wild 
berries  and  roots,  which  grew  in  the  woods. 

One  day,  while  wandering  on  the  sea- 
shore, she  found  the  head  and  leg  of  a fawn 
that  had  been  killed  by  the  wild  beasts. 
As  the  flesh  was  still  fresh,  she  took  the  leg 
and  set  it  on  a pole,  that  the  little  birds 
might  see  it  the  better  and  come  feed  upon 
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it.  She  then  lay  down  on  the  earth,  and 
slept  for  a short  time,  when  she  was 
wakened  by  a sweet  song,  more  beautiful 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined.  Lilia 
Rosa  listened  to  the  delightful  notes,  and 
thought  she  was  a dreaming;  for  nothing 
so  exquisite  had  she  ever  heard  before.  On 
looking  around  her,  she  saw  that  the  leg 
which  she  had  placed  as  food  for  the  little 
fowls  of  heaven  was  changed  to  a verdant 
linden,  and  the  fawn’s  head  to  a little  night- 
ingale sitting  on  the  linden’s  summit.  But 
every  single  leaf  of  the  tree  gave  forth  a 
sweet  sound,  so  that  their  tones  together 
composed  a wonderous  harmony;  and  the 
little  nightingale  sat  among  them  and  sang 
his  lay  so  beautifully,  that  all  who  might 
hear  it  would  certainly  have  imagined  them- 
selves in  heaven. 

After  that  day  it  did  not  seem  to  the 
princess  so  tedious  to  dwell  alone  on  the 
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green  isle ; for  whenever  she  was  sad  she 
had  only  to  go  to  the  musical  linden,  and 
her  heart  became  glad.  Nevertheless,  she 
could  not  entirely  forget  her  home,  but  often 
sat  by  the  sea-shore,  casting  many  a longing 
look  over  the  wide  ocean,  whose  billows  roll 
between  land  and  land. 

One  day,  as  Lilia  Rosa  was  according  to 
her  custom,  sitting  by  the  sea,  she  observed 
a splendid  bark  sailing  towards  her.  On 
the  deck  were  many  bold  mariners,  and 
their  captain  was  a king’s  son.  When  the 
vessel  came  under  the  island,  and  the  sailors 
heard  the  delightful  song  that  resounded  over 
the  water,  they  thought  that  it  must  be  an 
enchanted  land,  and  would  instantly  put 
out  to  sea  again.  But  their  chieftain  said 
that  they  should  not  depart  until  he  had 
ascertained  whence  the  wondrous  song  pro- 
ceeded, and  his  will  prevailed.  When  the 
king’s  son  came  on  land,  and  heard  the  music 
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of  the  linden  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
he  was  singularly  affected ; for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  never  heard  any  thing  so 
exquisite  and  fascinating.  But  still  more 
wonderful  did  it  appear  to  him,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded further,  when,  under  the  verdant 
linden,  he  saw  a damsel  sitting,  whose  hair 
shone  like  gold,  and  whose  face  was  as  fair 
as  the  driven  snow.  The  princess  greeted 
the  beautiful  maiden,  and  asked  her  whether 
she  ruled  over  the  island.  Lilia  Rosa  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  The  prince  again 
inquired  whether  she  were  a sea-damsel  or 
a human  being,  whereupon  she  related  to 
him  the  adventures  she  had  passed  through, 
and  how  she  had  been  cast  by  a storm  on 
the  uninhabited  island ; she  also  informed 
him  of  her  family  and  descent.  At  this  the 
king’s  son  was  highly  gratified,  and  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  the  young  maiden’s 
gentleness  and  beauty.  They  discoursed  long 
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together,  and  their  conversation  ended  by 
the  prince’s  proposals  that  Lilia  Eosa  should 
accompany  him  home  and  be  his  queen,  to 
which  she  gave  her  consent.  They  then 
sailed  from  the  island,  and  arrived  in  the 
prince’s  dominions.  But  Lilia  Eosa  took 
with  her  the  verdant  linden,  and  placed  it 
near  the  royal  palace ; and  the  linden-leaves 
played  and  the  nightingale  sang,  so  that  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  delighted. 

When  Lilia  Eosa  had  been  married  some 
time,  she  gave  birth  to  a male  child.  She 
then  thought  of  her  aged  father,  and  sent 
intelligence  to  him  of  all  she  had  undergone ; 
but  did  not  divulge  to  any  one  that  the 
queen  had  been  the  cause  of  her  sorrows. 
At  these  tidings  the  old  king  was  overjoyed, 
as  were  also  his  people ; for  Lilia  Eosa  was 
beloved  by  all.  But  the  queen  and  Long 
Leda  were  sorely  vexed  that  Lilia  Eosa  was 
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still  living,  and  took  counsel  together  how 
they  should  effect  her  destruction. 

The  false  step-mother,  then,  having  pre- 
pared herself  accordingly,  said  that  she 
would  go  and  visit  Lilia  Rosa.  On  her  ar- 
rival she  was  received  in  the  most  friendly 
manner;  for  the  king’s  daughter  was  un- 
willing to  bear  in  remembrance  all  the  evil 
her  step-mother  had  perpetrated  against 
her,  and  the  queen  herself  feigned  great 
friendship  and  spoke  many  kind  words. 
One  evening  the  step-mother  said  to  Lilia 
Rosa  that  she  would  make  her  a present,  as 
a memorial  of  love  and  friendship.  The  step- 
daughter, suspecting  no  treachery,  thanked 
her  for  the  gift,  and  the  queen  drew  forth  a 
silken  sark,  every  hem  of  which  was  embroi- 
dered in  gold.  But  the  beautiful  sark  was 
wickedly  enchanted,  so  that  when  Lilia  Rosa 
put  it  on  she  was  suddenly  changed  to  a 
goose,  that  flew  through  the  window,  and 
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cast  itself  into  the  sea.  But  as  the  king’s 
daughter  had  beautiful  golden  hair,  the 
goose  also  had  golden  feathers.  At  the  same 
moment  the  linden  ceased  its  playing,  and 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  was  no  longer 
heard;  and  the  whole  palace  was  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow ; but  most  of  all  was 
the  consort  of  Rosa  Lilia  afflicted,  and  would 
not  be  comforted. 

At  night,  when  the  moon  shone,  and  the 
king’s  fisherman  were  out  at  sea,  looking 
after  their  nests,  they  observed  a beautiful 
goose  with  golden  feathers,  which  lay  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  on  the  billows.  At  this 
sight  they  greatly  wondered,  and  it  appeared 
to  them  something  miraculous.  But  one 
night  the  beautiful  goose  swam  close  to  the 
fisherman’s  boat,  and  began  to  converse 
with  them.  After  greeting  them,  it  said; 


Good  evening,  fishers; 
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How  are  things  at  home  in  the  royal  palace  ? 
Does  my  linden  play? 

Does  my  nightingale  sing  ? 

Does  my  little  son  weep  ? 

Does  my  lord  ever  make  himself  merry?” 

When  the  fisherman  heard  this,  and  re- 
cognised the  voice  of  the  queen,  he  was  sin- 
gularly affected,  and  answered : 

“At  home,  in  the  royal  palace,  it  goes  ill: 
Thy  linden  plays  not, 

Thy  nightingale  sings  not, 

Thy  son  weeps  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
Thy  lord  never  makes  himself  merry.” 

The  beautiful  goose  then  sighed,  and  ap- 
peared deeply  afflicted.  She  said : 

“ Poor  I ! 

Who  now  float  on  the  blue  waves, 
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And  never  more  can  be  what  I have  been. 
Good  night,  fishers ; 

I will  come  twice  again,  and  then  no  more.” 

At  the  same  moment  the  bird  disap- 
peared ; but  the  fisherman  returned  home, 
and  recounted  to  the  young  king,  his  master, 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

Thereupon  the  king  commanded  that  the 
golden  goose  should  be  caught,  and  pro- 
mised the  fisherman  a great  reward,  if  he 
executed  his  commission.  The  man  accord- 
ingly prepared  his  snares  and  other  imple- 
ments, and  went  out  to  sea  to  look  after  his 
nets.  When  the  moon  had  risen,  the  beau- 
tiful golden  goose  came  again  swimming  on 
the  waves  towards  his  boat.  She  greeted 
him,  and  said : 

“ Good  evening  fisher ; 

How  are  things  at  home  in  the  royal  palace  ? 
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Does  my  linden  play? 

Does  my  nightingale  sing  ? 

Does  my  little  son  weep  ? 

Does  my  lord  ever  make  himself  merry  ?” 

The  fisherman  answered  as  before : 

“ At  home,  in  the  royal  palace,  it  goes  ill : 
Thy  linden  plays  not, 

Thy  nightingale  sings  not, 

Thy  son  weeps  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
Thy  lord  never  makes  himself  merry.” 

Then  was  the  beautiful  goose  sorely 
grieved,  and  said : 

“Poor  I ! 

Who  now  float  on  the  blue  waves, 

And  never  more  can  be  what  I have  been. 
Good  night,  fisher ; 
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I will  come  hither  once  again,  and  after- 
wards never  more.” 

With  these  words  the  bird  was  about  to 
go  its  way ; but  the  fishermen  were  pre- 
pared, and  hastily  cast  their  snares  over  it. 
The  goose  then  began  to  beat  with  its 
wings,  and  screamed  mournfully : “ Let  go 
quickly,  or  hold  fast ! Let  go  quickly  or 
hold  fast !”  In  the  same  moment  it  changed 
its  form,  and  was  changed  into  serpents, 
dragons,  and  other  savage  creatures.  At 
this  sight  the  fishermen  trembled  for  their 
lives,  and  let  go  the  snares,  so  that  the  bird 
escaped.  When  the  king  heard  the  result 
of  their  attempt  he  was  highly  displeased, 
and  said,  they  ought  not  to  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  frightened  by  an  illusion. 
He  then  ordered  new  and  stronger  snares  to 
be  made  ready,  in  order  to  catch  the  golden 
goose,  and  forbade  the  fishermen,  on  pain  of 
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death,  to  let  her  escape,  when  she  should 
next  make  her  appearance. 

On  the  third  night,  when  the  moon  had 
risen,  the  king’s  fishermen  again  rowed  out 
to  sea  to  look  after  their  nets.  They  waited 
a long  while,  but  no  golden  goose  appeared. 
At  length  she  came  floating  on  the  billows, 
and  swam  to  their  boat,  greeting  them  as 
before : 

“ Good  evening,  fishers ; 

How  are  things  at  home,  in  the  royal  palace  ? 
Does  my  linden  play  ? 

Does  my  nightingale  sing  ? 

Does  my  little  son  weep  ? 

Does  my  lord  ever  made  himself  merry?” 

The  fisherman  answered : 

“ At  home,  in  the  royal  palace,  it  goes  ill : 
Thy  linden  plays  not, 

Thy  nightingale  sings  not, 
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Thy  son  weeps  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
Thy  lord  never  makes  himself  merry.” 

The  beautiful  goose  sighed  and  appeared 
very  sorrowful,  and  said : 

“ Poor  I ! 

Who  now  float  on  the  blue  waves, 

And  never  more  can  be  what  I" have  been. 
Good  night,  fishers, 

Now  I come  hither  never  more.” 

The  goose  was  then  about  to  go,  but  the 
fishermen  cast  their  snares  and  held  her  fast. 
The  bird  then  became  very  unruly,  beat 
violently  with  its  wings,  and  screamed: 
“Let  go  quickly,  or  hold  fast!  Let  go 
quickly,  or  hold  fast !”  It  then  changed  its 
form,  and  appeared  as  serpents,  dragons,  and 
other  savage  creatures.  But  the  fishermen, 
dreading  the  king’s  wrath,  held  the  snare 
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firmly  and  fast,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
catching  the  golden  goose,  which  they  con- 
veyed to  the  king’s  palace,  where  it  was 
closely  watched,  lest  it  should  escape.  But 
the  bird  was  silent  and  sullen,  and  would  not 
speak,  so  that  the  king’s  affliction  was  even 
greater  than  before. 

It  happened,  some  time  after,  that  an  aged 
woman,  of  singular  aspect,  arrived  at  the 
royal  palace,  and  begged  to  speak  with  the 
king.  The  watch  answered,  as  he  was  com- 
manded, that  the  king,  in  consequence  of  his 
sorrow,  would  not  converse  with  any  one. 
But  the  woman  was  extremely  urgent,  and 
so  gained  admittance.  When  she  came  be- 
fore the  king,  he  demanded  her  errand.  She 
answered : “ Sir,  king,  I have  been  informed 
that  your  queen  has  been  transformed  into 
a golden  goose,  and  that  you  mourn  over 
this  great  misfortune  both  night  and  day. 
I am  now  come  hither  to  solve  the  sorcery 
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and  restore  your  consort  to  you,  provided  you 
will  promise  to  consent  to  a condition  which 
I shall  propose.”  When  the  king  heard 
these  words,  he  was  exceedingly  glad,  and 
asked  her  what  it  was  she  desired.  The 
woman  then  said : “I  have  my  abode  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain  that  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  Black  river.  I now  request 
that  you  will  order  a stone  wffll  to  be  built 
round  the  mountain,  so  that  your  cattle  may 
not  come  and  annoy  me,  when  they  are  sent 
out  to  graze.”  This  seemed  to  the  king  a 
small  request,  and  he  promised  readily  to 
grant  it,  however  much  he  might  doubt  the 
old  woman’s  ability  to  keep  her  word  accord- 
ing to  her  engagement. 

The  old  woman  now  began  circumstan- 
tially to  recount  all  that  Lilia  Rosa  had 
suffered  through  her  wicked  step-mother; 
but  the  king  found  it  difficult  to  give  credit 
to  her  words,  for  he  could  not  think  that  the 
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old  queen  was  so  false  at  heart.  The  woman 
then  requested  to  see  the  beautiful  silken 
sark,  which  Lilia  Rosa  had  received  as  a 
token  of  affection  from  her  step-mother. 
The  king  ordered  the  sark  to  be  brought, 
and  they  then  proceeded  together  to  the 
apartment  in  which  the  golden  goose  was 
confined.  On  entering  it,  the  Troll-woman 
went  up  to  the  beautiful  goose  and  drew 
the  garment  over  it.  The  sorcery  was  at  an 
end,  Lilia  Rosa  recovered  her  natural  form, 
and,  in  place  of  a golden  goose,  there  stood 
a beautiful  woman  with  golden  locks,  as  be- 
fore. At  the  same  instant  the  linden  again 
began  to  play,  and  the  nightingale  to  sing 
in  its  summit,  so  that  it  was  delightful  to 
hear.  There  was  now  rejoicing  throughout 
the  palace ; and  the  king,  seeing  that  the 
old  woman  had  told  the  truth,  religiously 
kept  to  his  promise. 

Lilia  Rosa  and  her  consort  afterwards 
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made  preparations  to  go  and  visit  the  king, 
Rosa’s  father.  On  seeing  them  the  old  king 
was  so  overjoyed  that  he  seemed  to  be  re- 
stored to  youth,  and  the  whole  kingdom  re- 
joiced with  him,  for  all  had  heard  what  a 
misfortune  had  befallen  the  king’s  fair 
daughter.  But  there  was  one  who  was  not 
glad,  and  that  was  the  queen ; for  she  well 
knew  that  her  treachery  was  discovered,  and 
her  time  out.  And  when  the  old  king  was 
informed  of  the  falsehood  and  cruelty  that 
his  daughter  had  experienced  from  her 
wicked  step-mother,  he  was  bitterly  exas- 
perated, and  doomed  the  queen  to  death. 
But  Lilia  Rosa  interceded  for  the  life  of  her 
step-mother,  and  the  king  granted  her 
prayer,  but  placed  his  consort  in  a prison- 
tower  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  The 
queen’s  daughter,  Long  Leda,  shared  the 
fate  of  her  mother;  but  the  young  king  and 
Lilia  Rosa  returned  to  their  own  kingdom. 
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And  there  the  linden  plays,  and  the  night- 
ingale sings ; there  the  prince  weeps  neither 
by  day  nor  night ; there  the  king  constantly 
makes  himself  merry. 


WEDDING-FEAST 

OF  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

The  little  people  of  the  Eilenburg  in 
Saxony  had  occasion  to  celebrate  a wedding, 
and  therefore  passed  one  night  through 
the  key-hole  and  the  window-slits  into  the 
castle-hall,  and  jumped  down  on  the  smooth 
level  floor  like  peas  on  a barn  floor.  The 
noise  awoke  the  old  count,  who  was  sleeping 
in  the  hall  in  his  high  four-post  bed,  and  on 
opening  his  eyes,  he  wondered  not  a little  at 
the  sight  of  such  a number  of  the  little 
fellows. 

One  of  them  appareled  as  a herald  came 
up  to  him,  and  addressing  him  with  the 
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utmost  courtesy  and  in  very  polite  terms 
invited  him  to  share  in  their  festivity.  “We, 
however,”  added  he,  “ have  one  request  to 
make,  which  is,  that  you  alone  should  be 
present,  and  that  none  of  your  people  should 
presume  to  look  on  with  you,  or  to  cast  so 
much  as  one  glance.”  The  old  count  an- 
swered in  a friendly  tone,  “ Since  you  have 
disturbed  my  sleep  I will  join  your  company.” 
A little  small  woman  was  now  introduced  to 
him ; little  torch-bearers  took  their  places ; 
and  cricket-music  struck  up.  The  count 
found  great  difficulty  to  keep  from  losing  the 
little  woman  in  the  dance,  she  jumped  away 
from  him  so  lightly  and  at  last  whirled  him 
about  at  such  a rate  that  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty recover  his  breath. 

But  in  the  very  middle  of  their  spritely 
dance,  suddenly  all  became  still,  the  music 
ceased,  and  the  whole  company  hurried  to 
the  slits  of  the  doors,  mouse-holes,  and  every- 
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where  else  where  there  was  a corner  to  slip 
into.  The  bride-pair,  the  heralds,  and 
dancers,  looked  upwards  to  a hole  that  was 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  hall,  and  then  dis- 
covered the  face  of  the  old  countess,  who 
overflowing  with  curiosity,  was  looking  down 
on  the  joyous  assembly.  They  then  bowed 
themselves  before  the  count,  and  the  person 
who  had  invited  him  stept  forward  again 
and  thanked  him  for  the  hospitality  he  had 
shown  them : “ But,”  said  he,  “ since  our 

wedding  and  our  festivity  has  been  thus 
disturbed  by  another  eye  gazing  on  it,  your 
race  shall  henceforward  never  count  more 
than  seven  Eilenburgs.”  They  then  pressed 
out  after  one  another  with  great  speed,  and 
soon  all  was  silent,  and  the  old  count  alone 
in  the  dark  hall.  The  curse  has  lasted  till 
the  present  time,  and  one  of  six  living 
knights  of  Eilenburg  has  always  died  before 
the  seventh  was  born. 


THE  SEA. 

The  yellow  sand  is  smooth  and  firm, 
And  pleasant  to  our  feet ; 

The  breeze  is  blowing  from  the  sea, 

So  fresh,  and  cool,  and  sweet. 

The  tide  comes  rippling  to  the  shore, 
And  where  the  waves  have  been, 

The  sand  is  strewed  with  colored  shells, 
And  sea-weeds  red  and  green. 

The  sea-birds  float  upon  the  waves, 

Or  dip  their  snowy  wings ; 

And  on  the  deck  of  yonder  ship 
The  busy  sailor  sings. 
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The  little  nautilus,  whose  home 
Is  in  the  southern  seas, 

Might  safely  spread  his  tiny  sail 
To  such  a gentle  breeze. 

But  if  a tempest  roused  the  sea, 

The  waves  would  rise  and  roar, 

And  dash  themselves  with  fearful  might 
Upon  the  rocky  shore. 

The  stormy  clouds  would  hide  the  sun ; 
And  lightning,  fierce  and  bright, 

Would  show  the  wild  and  angry  waves, 
Like  mountains  crested  white. 

The  ship  would  drive  before  the  wind, 
And  on  the  waves  be  tossed ; 

The  masts  would  crash,  the  sails  be  torn, 
The  guiding  rudder  lost. 

How  could  the  sailors  save  their  ship 
In  such  a dreadful  sea, 
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Though  they  were  skilful,  strong,  and 
brave, 

As  sailor  men  should  be  ? 

Should  they  not  think  of  God,  who  rules 
The  ocean  by  his  will, 

And  Jesus  in  the  fisher’s  boat, 

Who  bade  the  sea  be  still  ? 

Oh  yes,  for  through  the  howling  storm, 
The  Lord  will  hear  their  prayer ; 

And  all  are  safe  by  land  and  sea, 

In  his  almighty  care. 


THE  WITCHES’  HORN. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Ronneby  lived  a 
landowner  whose  fields  and  farm-yards  the 
witches  on  every  Walpurgis  night  so 
damaged  that  at  length  a faithful  domestic 
resolved  to  put  a stop  to  their  mischief.  In 
order  to  carry  out  his  project,  he  rode  on 
May-day  eve  to  the  spot  where  they  all  were 
accustomed  to  assemble,  and  found  them 
collected  round  a large  marble  slab,  which 
rested  on  four  golden  pillars ; on  the  slab 
lay  a golden  horn  of  beautiful  form  and 
workmanship.  The  witches  were  eating 
and  drinking  and  invited  him  to  partake  of 
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their  refection;  but  one  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants, whom  he  found  there,  warned  him 
against  drinking,  saying  they  only  wished  to 
poison  him.  He  therefore  threw  the  pre- 
ferred beverage  away,  seized  the  horn,  and 
rode  off  at  full  gallop  towards  his  master’s 
house,  where  all  the  gates  and  doors  had 
been  left  open,  in  order  to  remove  all  hin- 
drances; so  that,  however  quickly  the 
witches  were  after  him,  they  were  unable 
to  overtake  him. 

The  next  day,  when  he  had  just  brought 
the  horn  to  his  master,  an  elegantly  dressed 
gentleman  was  announced,  and  on  being 
introduced,  requested  him  to  restore  the 
golden  horn,  and  promised,  in  return,  to  in- 
close his  property  with  a wall  seven  feet 
high ; but  in  case  of  his  refusal,  he  threat- 
ened him  with  the  destruction  of  his  farms 
three  times  by  fire,  and  that  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  most  priding  himself  in 
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his  wealth.  The  stranger  'then  departed, 
giving  the  owner  three  days  for  reflection. 
He  would  not,  however,  restore  the  horn. 

But  hardly  had  he  got  the  next  harvest 
well-housed,  when  all  his  barns  stood  in 
flames,  and  the  same  disaster  happened  a 
second  and  a third  time,  till  he  was  quite 
reduced  to  poverty.  The  king,  however,  who 
had  heard  of  his  misfortunes,  bestowed  on 
him  such  a liberal  donation  that  he  was 
enabled  to  rebuild  his  farms. 

And  now  the  horn  was  sent  about  in  every 
direction,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  whence 
it  came ; it  was  even  sent  to  Constantinople, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
Turks,  but  no  owner  could  be  found.  Where 
it  now  is,  the  narrator  of  the  above,  who  was 
a Swede,  but  settled  in  Swinemunde,  knows 
not. 


GITTO  BACH. 


Gitto  Bach,  who  was  a fine  boy,  used  often 
to  ramble  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  look 
after  his  father’s  sheep.  On  his  return,  he 
would  show  his  brothers  and  sisters  pieces 
of  remarkably  white  paper,  like  crown-pieces, 
with  letters  stamped  upon  them,  which  he 
said  were  given  him  by  the  little  children 
with  whom  he  used  to  play  on  the  moun- 
tain. One  day  he  did  not  return,  and  during 
two  whole  years  no  account  could  be  got  of 
him,  and  the  other  children  were  beginning 
to  go  up  the  mountain,  and  bring  back  some 
of  those  white  crown-pieces.  At  length,  one 
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morning,  as  their  mother  opened  the  door, 
she  saw  G-itto  sitting  on  the  threshold,  with 
a bundle  under  his  arm.  He  was  dressed, 
and  looked  exactly  as  when  she  last  had 
seen  him.  To  her  inquiry  of  where  he  had 
been  for  so  long  a time,  he  replied  that  it 
was  only  the  day  before  he  had  left  her ; and 
he  bade  her  look  at  the  pretty  clothes  the 
little  children  on  the  mountain  had  given 
him  for  dancing  with  them  to  the  music  of 
their  harps.  The  dress  in  the  bundle  was 
of  very  white  paper,  without  seam  or  sewing. 
The  prudent  mother  committed  it  to  the 
flames. 


THE  FAIKIES  BANISHED. 

One  of  those  old  farm-houses,  where  the 
kitchen  and  cow-house  are  on  the  same  floor, 
with  only  a low  partition  between  them,  was 
haunted  by  the  fairies.  If  the  family  were 
at  their  meals  in  the  kitchen,  they  were 
racketing  in  the  cow-house,  and  if  the 
people  were  engaged  about  the  cows,  the 
fairies  were  making  a riot  in  the  kitchen. 
One  day,  when  a parcel  of  reapers  were  at 
their  harvest  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  the 
elves,  who  were  laughing  and  dancing  above, 
threw  down  such  a quantity  of  dust  and  dirt 
as  quite  spoiled  the  dinner.  While  the 
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mistress  of  the  house  was  in  perplexity  about 
it,  there  came  in  an  old  woman,  who,  on 
hearing  the  case,  said  she  could  provide  a 
remedy.  She  then  told  her  in  a whisper  to 
ask  six  of  the  reapers  to  dinner  next  day  in 
hearing  of  the  fairies,  and  only  to  make  as 
much  pudding  as  could  be  boiled  in  an  egg- 
shell. She  did  as  directed,  and  when  the 
fairies  saw  that  a dinner  for  six  men  was 
put  down  to  boil  in  an  egg-shell,  there  was 
great  stir  and  noise  in  the  cow-house,  and 
at  length  one  angry  voice  was  heard  to  say, 
“ We  have  lived  long  in  this  world ; we  were 
born  just  after  the  earth  was  made,  and  be- 
fore the  acorn  was  planted,  and  yet  we  never 
saw  a harvest  dinner  dressed  in  an  egg-shell ! 
There  must  be  something  wrong  in  this 
house,  and  we  will  stop  here  no  longer.” 
They  went  away  and  never  returned. 
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